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No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm: 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 








Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 
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‘THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, , England. 
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opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de=- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 
Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of any of its customers, 
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fpuncan, Sherman & Co., 
. BANKERS, 
“‘orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


18808 
YRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EVROLE AND THE PAUIFIO COAST. 
ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
REC EIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


K ouN TZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 


\at all points at home and abroad. 


Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATOM, NATH’L W. T. MATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange 


W. T. HATCH & & SON 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 
Liberal on — with Banks and 


Special Attention paid b Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 


}HICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, = + gaaae AND 
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MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 


a A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
RIVATE BANKING 
A COMPLETE L ist OF DEF. AULTED R. R. BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 8TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE MYSTERI«S OF THE 
STREET; Also 
A SERIES OF — HES OF THE CHARACTER- 
riCS OF THE 
REPRESENTA IV E MEN OF WALL STREET, 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 


JOHN HICKLING & CO. Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











BROWN BROTHERS & 00 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dolars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Yterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS Of MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 

BILLS ao \nreeumenes ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
TRELA 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Euroge and 
California, & 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securvites, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
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FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


e@ Dividends and ‘cou pons Collected,.£# 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 


HENRY O. ee mane E, WILLIAMS 
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POS TPONEMEN TS | IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exazsrtion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 


New York 
4th Premiom Allotment....Jone 7th 1875, 
5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, 1876, 





Every Bond will be Red 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000, 
Address, for Bonds and fall information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, NY. 
Post Office Drawer 29, 


d with a Premi 











~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL (L TRIBUTE. 

Mrs Lovisr Cuanptrr Movrtoy, author of 
+* Bed-Tim2 Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondeat ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnotas : 

“Sr, Nicnonss seems to 10¢, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English- speaking world has 
yet seen, It is a delightfal piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such anthors as Lonisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Trowbridze. Misa Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 

was the most popular book since * Uxcux ‘Tom's 
Canty,’ and already one evn see that the ‘ Ercar 
Coustys* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit - first consins at least. 
As for Mr. 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his farth¥r acquaintance. 


* But, after all, the ‘ Ercar Cousins’ and the|™ 


Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a siion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silerce."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun | - 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
T'as some very striking features—a beantiful 
Frostispicce, ** The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sm Epwin Linpsern’s paintings ; and ‘The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxer-set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St 5 
by Susan Coonmpae ; an Article on the M nr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to - rte 
them - besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. Nicnoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year’s subscription and Vor, Oxe, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scaisyer’s Monta- 
ty, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxseiiess and Postmaster’. 
SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
$5 £0 BAD wraccting peuple of beth cones, oune 


and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
ocalities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than atany thing else. We offer employment that will 

y handsomely for every hour's work. Full particu- 

ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G, Srinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 








Established 1849, 


WILLIAM FISHER w& SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
O. Box 608, BALTIMORE. Md. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in SI@ KE 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Special attention giver to VINGINTA SECURIT! Ike, 
SOUPHERN KAILVAY Beans and BECURITIF: 
and COMMERCIAL LAPE 
New Yous OT 


Hallearten & Co.. Creenbaum Bros. & Ca 


‘ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 





Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I) pyw. 


THE ALBION. 


AB ERDE EN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


HONITON. 


> 





POINT LIMOGE’, MEDIZVAL und al) Vancy 
Braids, TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Uinen Lace , 
THREADS, &¢. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 
iowest Impor‘ed prices, 989 Atlantic Avenue, BROOK- 
L. ; . Y. P. O. Box: 3527. 

eS INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 





Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory; No. 16 Bond i Bicest, New Tork. 


HAIR DYE, 


? BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 

Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s: Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
Oil 
. 











W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 


for the Hair. The best Mair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice (or, bemti- 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


for beauti- 


for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


A BRILLIA. NT “NOVEL, EL,| su 








SUMMER RETREATS. 











J W.DE ‘FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 





Sy \WETHEREL AFFAIR 


« Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
his story bright and fresh.’’— Nation, New York. 

+A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
-N. Y. Tribune. 

“Te is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’ 
-Galary Magazine, New York. 

“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
he frort rank of Amerjcan writers of fiction”’—Saturday 
Yvening Gazette, Boston. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - - - $1.00 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
tHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German al 

Zschokke, - - 100 
LADY JUDITH, ly Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Uught we to Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - « 100 


Either of the above sent by mal, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Br oadwav. New York. 





tHE REMINGTON WORKS, 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMING'TON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hianest Onper or ‘‘ Mepau” AWARDED at 
THE EXposiTIon. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW Goop REASONS 

1.—A New Invention THoroventy Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock st1TCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licur, Smoorn, Nowernss and Rarip—best 
combination of qualities. 
4.—Dvrasite— Runs for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed b« the operator. 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can b 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whic! 
snsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne> 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread, 
8.—Constavetion most careful and rintanenm. It is 








A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurcr of Monroe County. 


Hevena, Ark August 17th, 1874. 


marwufactured by the most skillful and experience t mecha 
tes at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILius 

Y. New York Office NO & MADISON sQuAR 
’ Keere” oy up. 





at (SIDE EN 
C2" Goods] sent 10 any part of t 





MISFIT CARPETS. | 
Good Second-Hand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, : 


412 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 
TRANCE.) 


he Country Free of Charge. _ ge} 


Length of 





“In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
iront rank of American and European 
Magazines.”’ - he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875_? 





IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 
No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


iT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Expr-ss, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phiva 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opened on or about the Ist of June. 
For farther particulais addnss EDWARD 


COZZESS West Point. New York. 


Hlighland House, 


GARRISON, N. Y., 


Will open Juve Ist. For particulars app'y to 
Grand Usion Hoel 420} Street, and 4h Ave 
on, N.Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


Palisades Mouctain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooms, will open on Ju e 








let. Apply at the Hcuse, orto F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hot | Koya!, Sxth Avenne and 42ud S reet, 


oR, D 8S. HAMMOND, Pr: prietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour's ride by Moriis and Essex R.R. Five 
mivutes’ walk from Deo ) 








An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fure 
vishet, K-pt as a fi et-claes family hotel, Lt is 
now ready to show rooms fort} erewwon, Apply 

J. REERA, Proprietor. 


“SAN DS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I., 


Will open on May Ist f> Simmer Gnoeste. Se m, 
er S awanhaka \eaves Peck Slip dai'y at 4 an! 
33d Stret, E. RB. at 4:16 P.M Returning, 


leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGIL 





“* 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 
Peing entirely renova‘ed and newly fornished, 


will be opeved on Jone lat, 1875, Every room 
has gas, electri: bells, &e. 








BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 


= jam 


FreperRick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


° 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 

Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
| of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 





<aphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se-| 
cure such a Monthly Visitans for | 


——= the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


| 





It can be h d with either “ Harper’s Weekly” o: | 
‘Tlarper’s Bazu."” or * Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ The 
ali'on” for Skv+ x Dotiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 








The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on applicatioa. 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























——— 




















THE ALBION. 








ON. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1875. 





(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 
~ 
Safe. 


Sate? the battle-tield of life 
Seldom knows a pause in strife. 
Eveiy path :s set with snares, 
Every joy is crossed by cares. 
'rigbtest morn has darkest night, 
Fairest bloom bas quickest blight. 
Hope fas but a transient gleam, 
Love is but a passing dream, 
‘Trust is Folly’s helpless waif. 
Who dare call their dearest safe 7 


‘ut thou, though peril loom afar, 

What hast thou te do with war ? 

Let the wild stream flood its brink, 

There’s no barque of thine to sink. 

let Falsehood we ve its subtiJe net, 
‘hou,art done with vain regret. 

Let Fortune frown, and friends grow strange. 
Thou hast passed the doom of change. 

We plan and struggle, mourn and chafe— 
Safe, my Darling, dead, and safe ! 





THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF 
INGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXXI. . 


OLD 





: COLCHESTER CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Colchester, a borough and market town, remark- 
able for the remains of a magnificent old castle, lies 
in the county of Essex, and occupies the northern 
summit of a commanding eminence rising from the 
River Colne, flowing on the north and east sides, and 
is navigable to the spot called the New Hythe. The 
space enclosed by the remains of the ancient walls 
forms a parallelegram, haying its longest sides towards 
the north and south; the buildings without the walls 
are very irregularly disposed, chiefly on the south and 
east. 

The walls of this town are now ina great degree 
destroyed, what remains being only kept in repair by 
those who have gardens, or other grounds, adjoining. 
They consist of stone and Roman brick, united by : 
strong cement. The thickness varies, but it is, in 
veneral, from seven to eight feet. The enclosed area 
coutaius rather more than 108 acres—the circumfer- 
ence of the walls being one mile and three-quarters. 

When the walls were in their perfect state, the 
town was entered by four principal gates and three 
posterns, most of which are now destroyed. The 
walls were strengthened by several bastiony, and, on 
the west, defended by a small, ancient fort, called 
Colkynge’s Castel, The arches which remain are 
formed of Roman brick. On the north and west. sides 
were deep ditches. To the north of the High Street, 
on an elevated spot, commanding a fine view of the 
winding valley, to the north and east, stands the cas- 
tle. ‘The outer walls are nearly perfect, and, by their 
vast thickness and solidity, evince the importance 
which, in the early ages, was attached to this situa- 
tion. The whole building is constructed with a mix- 
ture of stone flint and Roman brick; but the latter are 
chietly in pieces, conveying the idea of liaving been 
taken from some more ancient building. 

The castle is built in the form of a parallelogram— 


4 


north and south 102 feet each. 
north-west angles are projecting squire towers; at the 
south side, on the west face, is another square tower; 


external radius of which is twenty feet. The fouuda- 
tions are thirty feet thick, the lower part of the wa!ls 


twelve feet thick, and the upper part nearly eleven.|the bond of brotherhood 1s not stronger, and is often 
The principal entrance is near the southwest tower, | found to be of far less efficacy. A chivalric young 
beneath a strong semicircular arch, with three quarter | man is prepared to bestow all the respect, esteem, and 
columns, having capitals ornamented in the Norman | affection he is capable of, upon the family of the dear 


style. This was anciently defended by a portcullis. 
the guard, or porter, was stationed. 


which is a flight of stairs leading to the vaults. 


modern room used for a subscription library. 


ing the massiveness of its construction. 


dows, two of which 


prisoners. In the northeast and 


terminates at the first floor. 


the castle. 


themselves. 


will arrest attention in its own behalf. 


genius, and true greatness. 
RESISTANCE TO THE DEATH. 


THE LEGEND, 





our narrative. 


of the eighth Henry. 


Knight, for the term of twenty-one years. 


town clerk of Colchester. 


ready to his hands. 





jhad fallen deeply in love. 


Once more, therefore, our chronicle forms one of 
the innumerable records of the Civil War between 
Charles T and his Parliament—that is to say, between 
a King forsworn and a people that were faithful to 


The siege of Colchester, and its attendant circum- 
stances of horror and of heroism, becomes thus one of 
the grand leading phases of that mighty age of strife, 


In the town of Colchester is the remains of what 
was once known as St. John’s Abbey, a tine monastic 
pile, whose doom was sealed by the rapacious hands|vancing towards Lexden Heath, having already quitted 

This abbey and grounds was]their halting place at Brentwood, and were now 
granted on a rental to one Sir Thomas D’Arcy 


arates this area from a second, is a door above and be-/that they might be the better able to resist the ava- 
low, which led into apartments that filled the space] lanche about to fall upon them. 

between the east wall of the castle and the gallery. 
At the south end of this space in the southeast tower, | there speedily sprang up an opposition party; and in 
on the ground floor, is a strong arched room, the/proportion to the somewhat overbearing insolence of 
walls of which are of extraordinary thickness. Iv the|/the Royalist party, for the Cavaliers treated their 
southwest tower is the grand staircase, which is cireu-|sturdy and steady opponents, the Puritans, with a 
-llar, arched above, and built of stone; this leads to 


Naturally enough, at Colchester, as elsewhere, 


a}contempt which they dearly paid for afterwards—the 


An ar-|Parliament found partisans, who soon formed them- 
cade of modern workmanship, which runs along the/selves into a body, the more obstinate, if fewer in 
north wall of the library, conducts to the ancient | number, and the more grim and determined, from the 
chapel; this is a venerable piece of architecture; the |sneering laughter with which they were treated. 

beauty of its proportions strike the eye, notwithstand- 


The battles of Edgehill, Charlgrove, Field, Lans- 


The roof is|downe, Newbury, Marston Moor, and Naseby, now 
strongly arched, the light enters through five win-|followed, consuming five tremendous years, and con- 
have been enlarged, but the|cluding with the downfall of the royal cause. 

others remain nearly in their original stave. An 
arched vault beneath is used for the confinement of 


While Charles was held prisoner by the Parlia- 
ment previous to his beheading, and the more pain- 


northwest towers|ful and critical episodes of his latter life were 
upon the same floor as the chapel are various small 


rooms, or recesses, and in the latter is also a staircase, 
which descends from the upper part of the tower, and 


being enacted, there were still men bold enough, 
and daring enough to make a last desperate venture 
on his behalf, and this it was which provoked the 


At the foot of the stairs] wrath of Cromwell to so great a degree—the suicidal 
in the rorth wall of the castle is a satly port, now 


closed up, which opened on an abutment of the north- 
west tower; this sallyport, and the great doorway in 
the south wall, are the only original entrances into] waste of life. 


frenzy that led men to turn against his iron power, his 
indomitable will, when literally nothing was to be 
gained thereby, but the loss of property and the sheer 


Among the number was Lord Goring, who raised 
up a troop of horse and foot, in Kent, and havin 

concentrated all his forces, marched as far as Black. 
heath, but found himself compelled to retreat before 
the superior force which General Fairfax, on the part 


The reader will find that though the]of the Parliament, had brought against him. 
same keynote may be struck, the event we refer to 
exhibits only one form of the multitudinous phases of 
interest, which defies the tedium of monotony, and 


Retreating, therefore, as far as Brentwood, he was 
joined by Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, who 
had been unable to bring up the smail contributory 
force they had raised and levied; and it is at this par- 
ticular juncture that our narrative properly opens. 

One morning, early in the month of August, 1648, 
there was a great clamor aud commotion outside the 
dwelling of John, Lord Lucas, in the town of Col- 
chester. That many-headed hydra, the mob, was up 
and stirring; and led by a few fanatics, as also by a 
few zealous men, they they threatened death to the 


When the Civil War first broke out, and King and| whole family of Lucas, and the demolition of their 
Parliament became distinct heads of two distinct di-| house. 

visions in the State, the inhabitants of Colchester 
took part with the Royalists, among the foremost of 
whom was the ancient family of Lucas. Yeoman and |cil of war held secretly in the house, where were as- 
commoner—of unblemished descent, the first official }|zembled some ten or a dozen of the chief men of the 
heads of this same family being distinguished in the | town, 
civic offices of the town, one John Lucas being the|kinsmen in the troops of Lord Goring, that one final 
town clerk—the family was ennobled and knighted 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and its last lineal descend- 
ant so far distinguished himself in the war we now 
have to speak of, that he becomes, in fact, the hero of 


What led to it was this. 
The previous night, there had been a kind of coun- 


They had received letters from friends and 


effort was yet about to bg made, and entreating them 
to join them with all the forces they could muster; 
and accordingly, Lord Lucas and his party had ar- 
ranged to depart from the town the next morning, 
accompanied by his mother and the family chaplin, 
the Rev. Mr. Newcomen, just as though it was some 
ordinary matter, and join the Koyalists, who were ad- 


,|marching on towards the town, in which it was Gor- 


Edward |ing’s intention to entrench himself, providing that he” 
VI next granted the same to Dudley, Earl of War-|could take it, for the Roundheads were now in con- 
wick, from whom again they passed to John Lueas, | siderable strength at Colchester, the usual results of a 
This same gentleman] predominating party being to make impromptu par- 
found, very probab'y, that an abbey in ruins, how-|tisans without the trouble of conviction. 

ever picturesque, was not profitable; and, consequent- 
ly, he built himself a house upon a portion of the site, 


At ten o’clock, ten or eleven dozen horsemen were 
without the doors of Lucas House, and Lord Lucas was 


and used very freely the materials which he found|just leading his venerable mother towards a horse 


with a pillion, when a terrific shout, and the sudden 


In the year 164—, therefore, the representative of | gathering of a large concourse of the town rabble, at 
the Lucas family was John, Lord Lucas, who lived in 
this particular house, which time had rendered a kind 
L ; of family seat—the younger brother, a cadet of the 
the east and west sides measuring 140 feet cach, the house, Sir Charles Lucas, serving in a brigade of 

At the north east and | horse attached to the command of Lord Goring; and 
jin the same troop was his bosom friend, Sir George 
; wl | Lisle, a fine, frank-hearted young man, with whose 
and on the east face, a semicircular tower, the) sister, Mistress Lucy Lisle, the young Charles Lucas 


first startled and next alarmed them by their ferocious 
bearing. 

Standing on the steps of the house, with his mother 
leaning on his arm, and his friends with their hands 
on their swords, not knowing well what to do, Lord 
Lucas, with a kindling eye, looked at the scowling 
multitude, who were armed with staves, flails, rusty 
swords, and other uncouth weapons. 

“ Now, now, my masters? What is the meaning of 


Now, this tie is so peculiar, between young men, that| this display ?” 


joue to whom he has given his heart. 


Be- Sir George Lisle was about seven or eight-and-twenty ; 


“Tt mears that we do not intend thee to injure thy- 
self, by joining the godless forces raised up by the 
man of sin agaimst the Lord Protector and his Parlia- 
ment !” snuffed forth a lank haired but determined 


: neat : : This concen- | individual, who was armed with a butcher’s cleaver. 

On the right, withiu the entrance, isa niche, where! trates the more strongly upon that representative of 
At a little dis-|the said family who is nearest to Aer, and still more 

tance beyond is a square room, at the further end of especially if their ages, tastes, an | pursuits assimilate. 


“Indeed! and how know you, worthy friend, that 
we mean to do so?” asked Lord Lucas, not without 
misgiving. ‘ ; 

“Verily, we are assured of tis by one of thine own 





yond the stairs is the entrance to a large area, former- Sir Charles Lucas just a year younger Mistress Lucy|household—a worthy member in a state of grace— 
ly enclosed by a roof, and divided by a wall running | Lisle was not yet twenty; but she knew well that her| Francis Higginbottom, by name, who belongs to the 
north and south, This space included, upon its dif- devoted cavalier wore her ribbon round his neck, and | fold !” added another, who, carrying a huge crow-bar, 
ferent floors, the principal apartments of the castle, carried her glove in his hat, when he rode out to go|looked the mischief, he was ready to act. 


and also a gallery that runs between the wall which \to the battle; and England then was one great battle 


At (field. 
the south end of the gallery, on the ground floor, is a} 


crosses the area, and that which is demolished. 


We have 


“The false sveundrel !” muttered Lord Lucas, seri- 
ously amazed, and casting a wrathful look upon a 


said that the people of Colchester were|skulking retainer, who.had unfortunately been con- 


strong arched room, which receives a scanty portion of Royalists. Foremost among them was John, Lord|fided in. 


light through a small aperture in the south wall of Lucas; and in the year 1642, seeing that the storm 


“Therefore,” said a notorious town vagabond, who 


the castle; this miserable hold, as tradition asserts,| was about to burst, he, with the zest, petitioned that|had become a Puritan for profit, ‘* thou had better 
was the last lodging of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir) the town might be better fortified, the castle and the|have the animals put up, and join the camp of the 
George Lisle. At the extremity of a wall which sep-| walls repaired, and the garrison strengthened, in order! godly against the Philistines,” 
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“Friend,” returned Lord Lucas, mastering his rage |and barred; the thick oaken panels reverberating to| 
“JT donot choose to be dictated to by thee or thy|the hammers and crowbars put to immediate use. 
friends; therefore meddle not with us.” “ Bring fire—bring torches !—let us smoke the foxes 

Dost thou think we shall lct thy hellical sworders|in their holes !—let us burn the wolves in their lair !— 
fill up the ranks of our enemies, and ride roughshod] avenge the dead !—revenge the innocent blood shed !” 
over us ?” demanded a third. The party thus besieged now mounted to the upper 

“Curse the cuckoldy Roundheads!” exclaimed a|floor, and by a deliberate and deadly discharge from 
rash and hot-headed Cavalier. “Let us charge them|half a dozen musquetoons, brought the rioters to a 
_— the word, my lord, and set on!” standstill. Wanting firearms themselves, they were at 

yell—a howl—a shriek of rage and desperation|a disadvantage ; and, meanwhile, a dozen menacing 
followed this outbust. 

“Down with the spawn of prelacy !” yelled the 
mob, beginning to grasp their weapons the firmer, and 
to close up to the group. 

A scuffling and some blows followed. The Cavaliers 
retreated to the house. 

“Down with the scarlet woman !” yelled a member 
of tho rabble, who, as is mostly the case, found this a 
cheap excitement; besides that there might be a chance 
of sacking and plunder. 

“Strike at the root of Papistry and hang the chap- 
lain !—he has his accursed mass books in his cassock !” 
exclaimed a conceited grocer, who had stood in the 
pillory for cheating his customers, and who was now 


a zealous member of the new conventicle. In turn, a messenger was despatched to Lord Gur- 
“Stand back, or ll weize a bullet through your 


; ! , ) ing, informing him of what had occurred, and saying 
+ brains!” shouted Lord Lucas, drawing a petronel from| that they were advaacing upon Colchester—not doubt- 
_ his belt as he spoke. 


ing but that they could, by a bold and dashing charge, 

" . ww : »,|master the west gateway, and take the castle froma 

_ hever stay thy hand! We have them in plenty !” garrison by no means sufficiently strong to hold it. 

_ And the speaker presented a musquetoon in front of Th F onan ¢ ] 
iE Smeae? forchend. e northern and midland counties had, in fact, been 

But this temerity cost him his life. Unable to res-))° Setathed af tele, Gat the semeter guvizens bes 
train himself, the petronel was discharged full into the been tals —— orp nag ae te ae = i aad 
luckless puritan’s breast, who sank with a groan; and, a“ 3 mgr xs . he gee can a 
for a moment, the foremost members of the mob were Pee Se, Sah Sees Seep See NOES & 
stricken with dismay and fell back. the town. The west gateway was inuifferently guard- 

“Do you mean yet to bar our passage ?” demanded a0, ant, to Cele eunpre, Gey Gund Remestese get. 
I ae loping through the street, and befure the house of Lord 

“ Murderer !—assassin !” shouted one of the crowd, Laces, where the mob still someined. : 

‘we do! Think you we are to be shot down like mad| 1m turn, however, the Parliamentary garris n turned 
cats or wolves? "Close in and strike, and avenge our-(Ut @ party of pikemen and mounted troopers ; and just 
selves for the innocent blood !” as Sir Charles Lueas and his troop had relieved his bro- 

“Forbear, men! if you be men! Forbear, in the ther and friends faom their imminent danger, the Royal- 

"name of that great power to whom we all owe alle-| ists and Puritans came into collision, and a sanguinary 
giance !” cried the chaplain, Mr. Newcomen, in a loud] &™g2gement instantly succeeded. rm 
voice and in an excited manner. Perhaps nothing| , “Port your pikes! Lower and level them! On! 
could have contributed to more arouse the fury of the shouted Lord Lucas, as he charged the enemy, which 
mob anew. gave not an inch of way. 

“Hew him down like Agag! Cut down the priest}, “ Hurrah for Lansford!—hurrah for Goring! Ride 
of Baal!” yelled the multitude, flourishing their staves|i2, my jolly lads, and crop the ears of the cuckoldy 
and weapons; and, certainly, becoming more bold and| Koundbeads!” were the exclamations of the daring 
_menacing every moment. Cavaliers, who, gallantly flaunting it still with flowing 
' Lady ey trembling with terror, and half fainting feathers and slashed doublets, made their swords clat- 

inher son’s arms, now became the object of their|'eT against the breast-plates of the Puritan troopers, 

attack. who received the shock of the charge as though the 

* Pll stand this no longer !” exclaimed a Cavalier, whole had been a wall of iron. All was a ecnfused and 

“hastily drawing his sword. “My lord, look tu my|'"emendous melee. , , 

lady, or the wretches will brain her! Let us stand| By this time, the Royalist portion of the town was 

4 ack to back, and pink the base born knaves at our|¥0der arms and joining in the fight. As they outnum- 

leisure! And his long sword began to play fiercly bered the others, the strife was not of very long con- 

amongst the crowd. tinuance. When Lord Goring came up with his forces, 
“Seize the Jezebel and cart her to the stake!” shout- |e found Sir Charles Lucas, with his friend Sir George 

ed one of the leaders; and amid shrieks and oaths, the| Lisle, by his side, gallantly storming the castle gate, 

cry of “ Hew down the priest!” “ Cast the Jezebel into having all but taken it. The superior numbers of Lord 

the flames !” and the like, rose in the howling chorus,| Goring had the effect of putting an end to the fray. 
The mob had by this commenced a furious attack That night they were in possession of the enatle. 

upon the party. The aged Lady Lucas was brutally Lord Goring row began to strengthen the garrison, to 

struck with a staff, and fell bleeding. ‘The chaplain was|Tepair breaches in the walls, store up provisions and 
used in astill more shameful manner; but a desperate |@™mmunition, He had to put strong guards at the gates 
charge on the part of the Cavaliers made the crowd|0f the town, and to take every prudent and necessary 
yield and shrink back, dwing which Lady Lucas was] Precaution, in order to hold that which he had thus ob 
carried into the house half senseless. tained. He knew that Fairfax, with his troops, would 

Amidst volleys of stones, and occasional blows from | 8°0n be up with him, and that the struggle would be of 
the sticks and staves with which the greater portion|the most desperate kind,—sinee, if taken with arms in 
of the assembled ruffians were armed, the small party| their hands, it would not be the fate of soldiers only 
still gallantly held their ground. he affair was be-|that waited upon them, but that of traitors found 
coming desperate. The Cavalier had in part entrench-|openly at war, and that the dishonorable death of the 
ed themselves behind their horses, but they availed |traitor would be the doom of cach and all of them. 
them not. Unwilling, for a long time, to use their] Better, therefore, to die fighting than to be strangled 
weapons against the unreasoning fanatics, they had|by the hangman, and perish like a rabid dog. 
chiefly given them the flat of their formidable swords;| | Within the week Fairfax was up, and bad invested 
but now that life and limb were really at stake, it be- the place. Lord Lucas had quitted the town to put his 
came necessary to act, and cut and thrust dealt by| mother in some place of safety, kence he was not ena- 
practised hands, who well knew how to wield their] bled to return. And now began a siege, lengthened 
arms, began to tell with effect upon the foe. Led by and protracted, until both parties were weary of delay, 
a gigantic butcher, however, they made a furious|amd accompanied by episodes akin to those of the 
charge on the Cavaliers, which, with fierce gesticula-|“ liad,” by continual engagements of a fierce and san- 
tions and the flashing of sharp stee!, was likely to be|guinary kind, in every outlying suburb, in which, as yet 
final. the Royalists held all the advantages they had gained. 

A Cavalier, who understood the temper of his own] Fairfax summoned Lord Goring to surrender the 
horse well, touched him with his riding-whip on the|town, in return to which the latter sent back a reply 
flank. Like lightning the animal struck out with his}that was more insolent than prudent. The assault 
hind feet. The ferocious wretch, with his formidable| which followed was so furious that the outer suburbs 
cleaver, was hurled, a crushed and bloody mass, among} fell into the posse-sion of the Puritans, and only the 
his followers, The force was so great that, in being] most determined bravery on the part of the Royalists 
hurled, the foremost were dashed to the ground by it.| prevented the town and castle being at once carried. 

In! in !” was the shout raised now. “In! in! my |‘This assault continued for at least cight hours, in the 

lord! and let Lady Lucas be guarded! We shall have! midst of which some of Fairfax’s soldicrs entered the 

to stand a siege now, unless the Mayor send constables | town with the retiring Royalists, but were driven out 
to our aid ;” and tighting their way backward, piling by a party of pikemen, which Sir Charles Lucas led. 
up the dead and wounded around the door, the party | Fairfax was compelled to withdraw his men ; and after 
retreated into the passage, ‘The door was then closed] the usual manner, which the generals had never found 


muskets were pointing their muzzles full upon them. 

They contented themselves by discharging volleys of 
stones from a distance, abandoning the seige for the 
present, and still hovermg, in threatening crowds, in 
the vicinity ; while the dead and the wounded were 
carried away amidst hollow groans and murmurs of in- 
dignation. 

Une of the party, however, succeeded in making his 
escape by the rear of the house, and by a detour, ford- 
ing ariver in his way, he managed to obtain a horse, 
and galloped for life and death, until, on Lexden Heath, 
he met Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, with a 
troop of horse in advance of Lord Goring, who, with his 
party, was some few miles in the rear. 





“Nay, friend Lucas, an’ thou art for leaden plums, 


+ 





to fail, the sjege became a blockade, and famine was 
left to do what the sword failed in achieving. 

For eleven weeks did this dismal and annihilating 
process go forward. The details of that blockade are of 
the most harrowing kind. AjJl the extremities of hunger 
and thirst were endured by that beleagured garrison, 
which gazed daily, with despairing and hopeless eyes, 
upon the inexorable band of men which surrounded 
them, without having the remotest idea of sparing them 
a pang of pain. They beheld the earth-works, the 
entrenchments which walled them in, without tbe 
means of dismounting one of the guns bent against the 
devoted town. The inhabitants, as well as the soldiers 
of the castle, having devoured all that was edible, were 
fain to feed on horses, dogy, cats, and other animals; 
and even these were at.last exhausted. 

The terms of surrender offered by Fairfax were more 
than ordinarily severe, inasmuch as Colchester was 
among the last of the towns to hold out after all reasona- 
ble hopes of success had reallyjvanished, and the King’s 
cause had not even the shadow of a chance. Quarter 
was offered to the common soldiers, and to those offi- 
cers only who were under the rank of captains. 

Matters were now most critical, and it was not known 
at what moment the fate of all might be sealed. Lord 
Goritg and his officers had not spared themselves, but 
shared the sufferings and wants of the others in com- 
mon. Still, famine is a fearful enemy to deal with. 
Sick, weak, debilitated, and with all the energies crush- 
ed and broken, the most heroic heart must fain succumb 
at last. No man could deny that the surrender was a 
question of time, and the soldiers began to murmur at 
their sufferings being prolonged, without any advantage 
likely to accrue frem the same. 

Goring was aware,of this; but a man naturally hesi- 
tates before he goes half-way to meet his fate or signs 
his own death-warrant, as he had every reason to sup- 
pose, from the assurance of Lord Fairfax, would assur- 
edly be the case. His military reputation was at stake, 
and his pride was piqued Nevertheless, day by day 
brought the dark hour nearer, and he found that necessi- 
ty was fast becoming his master. 

One day a council of war was held, by Lord Goring 
and his officers, among whom were their inseparable 
friends, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle. 

“ We shall never go hence alive, George,” observed 
Sir Charles Lucas, mournfully to his friend, as they 
were whispering apart ‘I shall never see the sweet 
face of Lucy any more; and that—that, look you, trou- 
bles me.” 

“Tush man! faint heart—thou knowest the rest,” 
said Sir George. 

“ Odds boddikins, man! ’tis not that my heart is faint, 
but ’tis sick—hanger-sick—and I would counsel a des- 
perate sally on those petulant scoundrels, who let brave 
men starve like rats in a hole. I can searcely drag one 
leg after the other. Would one could strike one good 
blow at them, and so die like gentlemen and loyal Cava- 
liers! But not to see or hear of Lucy any more. And 
I never felt until now, George, how much I loved her 
darling face. I’m glad I sent her my love and locket. 
She will find her picture on my breast, if I be not rob- 
bed of it——but my lord is speaking.” 

Goring was, in fact, putting that plain, blunt question 
to his officers, * What were they to do? what course 
would they advise him to take ?” 

A murmur of “Surrender!” began to spread 
through the auditory. 

“ he. gentlemen,” broke in Sir Charles Lucas ; “on 
the contrary, let me lift up my voice for resistance yet 
—resistan:e to the death! Ido not counsel this pas- 
sive quietu’e in which our blood stagnates, and our 
spirits droop. Let us forth, with drums and trumpets 
playing, with our colors flying, with our swords in 
our hands, and die in the very trenches of the enemy, 
rather than sit under this leprosy of starvation which 
eankers and rusts us, body and soul! I protest, my 
stake is as great in this as auy man’s present, and my 
hfe within the judgment of Lord Fairfax, from whom [ 
do not expect to receive any mercy. If my Lord Gor- 
ing will therefore take my advice, itis to go forth and 
fight—fight to the very last breath we can draw!” 
Applause followed this speech ; but graver men 
shook their heads, and the momentary ebulition speedi- 
ly cooled down. It was clear to Lord Goring that he 
could neither fight nor hold. He sent to Fairfax, and de- 
clared his surrender. 

Fairfax forthwith took possession of the town. 

The very next day he held a council of war at the 
castle, and without delay tried Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Lislo, and Sir Bernard Gascoyne, and, with- 
out a disseuting voice from his stern, silent, gloomy 
myrmidons, they were condemned to death. 

The extreme severity of this sentence provoked the 
wrath of Lord Capel, who reproached Colonel Ireten 
with its vindictive ferocity, and challenged him to 
combat, which he declined. 

At seven o’clock in the evening of the 28th day of 
August, 1648, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle 
—Gascoyne being spared, on the plea that he was a 
Florentine, were led forth by an armed guard to a green 
sward lying uorth of the castle. There were there, 
besides three tiles of musketeers, who were to do exe- 
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cution on the condemned, Colonels Ireton, Rawlmegson! appeal; then came a fair-haired Swede, and a red-|clipper, and in weather such as would have tested the 
and Whalev. Sir Charles having embraced and kissed whiskered Dane, and a mulatto lad whom I had saved | endurance of the strongest erew. 
his friend, and coupling his last words of prayer with from punishment for some trifling breach of duty dur-| | The remembrance of the next three days and nights 
the name of “Lucy,” took his place, and after a mo- jing the voyage, and who was grateful. haunts my memory still at intervals like the confused 
mentary pause, exclaimed as if he were giving orders! Six oars, all told. There was nothing to be expect- details of a ghastly dream. I had divided the men un- 
to his own men, “ Make ready! present! fire !” led from the Lascars, benumbed by terror and the der my orders into two watches, as usual, but for my- 
Ile leaped to his feet. A convulsed tremor ran) drenching spray; or from the Chinamen, stupified in self there was no re:t, since [ had no officer who could 
through his limbs, and then he fell stiff and stark on part by superstitious alarms, and in part, too, by the share with me the responsibility of the arduous task 
the bloody ground. drugs to which they had resorted as a physical means which had been, so to speak, forced upon me. Always 
It was now Sir George Lisle’s turn. Stripped of his|of Julling fear. The rest of thecrew were not bold or|® deck, through darkness and daylight, through wind 
doublet, he unlaced his breast. Running first up to ready-witted enough to back us; but although Captain and rain, [ worked hard to save the ship and the lives 
the corpse of his friend and brother, he tenderly em | SEeste offered growling Opposition to my putting of those committed to “my charge. It was no slight la- 
braced the noble head, and kissed the pale, beautiful “his best hands” into unnecessary danger, some spark bor. The foul weather—for on the skirts of the ty- 
face. He then took his place. jof manly generosity wagat last kindled in the old|phoon, rough seas and strong gales were encountered— 
Thinkiug the musketeers, however, were too far, he} tuper’s Dreast, and he waved his gold-laced cap as 1|'fas not the only enemy with which it behooved us to do 
advanced a step to mect them. | grasped the tiller-ropes and bade the men push off, battle. Some sinking junk had come violently into col- 
“Don’t be alarmed !” cried one of them, observing | calling out, hoarsely, “Well done, my lad! If Pd|lision with the Ameriewn three-master, and we had 
this; “we'll hit you, sir, PIL warrant you !” been twenty years younger, I _ searcely lost sight of the mountain summits of Formo- 
“ Friend !” replied Sir George, pleasantly, “Ihave! ] heard no more; but L have never forgotten that |8% before the carpenter reported an undue depth of wa- 
been nearer tu you before this, and yet you have missed | yicture during all the years that have since clapsed;|" im the well, and that a dangerous leak, beyond his 
A , far ye: at have s apsed; ‘ ; : ; 
me ! , the vessel straining at ‘her cables, the boat rising on|PWers of plugging, had sprung We fought long and 
A pause—a moment of silent-breathing prayer.|ihe crest of a giant wave, the 4+ Bae agian hairs |P&tiently to keep back this insidious foe ; the elank of 
Then, following the example of his dead friend, he ad-|},,.04. leaning over the shattered bulwark, and wav-|t#¢, cham-pumps was incessant, and even ladies lent 
ked, “ Make ready ! present! fire !” eae 8 cap toward usin sien of adieu. But at the|*heir delicate hands to the toil, as worn-out men reeled 
A quick flash, a ringing volley, the whistling of the|;jne I thought little of it having weak alk a my | "ay for a short repose ; but more than once it seemed 
bullets, and Sir George Lisle lay dead also. steersman’s art to keep the frail boat from being |®S though the water would win the victory, while all on 
They were both buried, side by side, in the church swamped in the terrible sea through which we had {o| board were spent and weary, and it was evident that an 
of St. Giles, where the burial place of the Lucas family pass. We had a desperate sirewaie too, with the accident such as the snapping ofa link, or the choking 
is still pointed out. The fate of these two friends |p ojjers before we could reach the American, for the |! ® pump, would send the Henry Clay to the bottom of 
is thus recorded on a slab which commemorates} ylatto boy and Jerry were both too weak to be| tbe sea. And all this time we staggered on under such 
them: efficient rowers, and we have tossed and tumbled to sail as our improvised masts would bear, over a howling 
and fro, as if the boat had been a shuttlecock bandied wilderness of waves. : 
about between two monstrous battledoors, until I en- Fine weather eame at last; the wind aud the sea 
couraged the men to a supreme effort, and reached the abated, and after some trouble, I contrived to-get a 
ship. Scarcely had I set foot upon the deck of the|SP87e topsail lowergd and seeured across the leak, keep, 
Henry Clay before an unexpected phenomenon varied |'98 oUt in great measure the influx of yreen-blue water, 
the elemental war. The howling wind ceased, and a|S° that a moderate amount of labor at the pumps sufficed 
dead calm succeeded, during which the wash of the} free us from immedia‘e danger of sinking. I was 
sea, deep and hollow, and the far-off cries of perishing able, too, for the first t me, to take a solar observation, 
sufferers, were alone audible. There was sgmething and after a brief calculation as to our whereabouts, I de. 
The visitor will not fail to remark that these letters | perplexing in the sudden transition from a_ shrieking cided to bear up for Kiu-u, the most southerly island of 
are cut very deep into the marble. Agcording to tra-|hurricaue to absolute stillness. the Japanese group, which could not, as I judged, be 
dition, this was done by the command of Charles I, above two hundred miles distant. Our tronbles were 
from the following circumstance. George Villiers, not quite over; for a rickety jury-mast went by the 











“Under this marble ly the bodies 
of the two most valiant Captains, 
Srr Cuartes Lucas anp Sir Georce Lister, Kyts., 
Who, for their eminent Loyalty 
To their Sovereign, 
Were, on the 28th day of August, 1648, 
By command of Sir Thos. Fairfax, 
Then General of the Parliament Army, 
In cold blood barbarously murdered.” 


“It’s only the heart of the typhoon; it won’t last, 
sir,” observed Jerry, gruffly, and I lost not a moment 





Duke of Buckingham, who had married the only 
daughter of General Fairfax, applied to the King for 
permission to have it erased, as it reflected on the me- 
mory of his father-in-law. The King mentioned the 
request to Lord Lucas, who replied that he would 
readily accede to his Majesty’s wish, provided he 
would permit him to assert in its room that, “ Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle were barbarously 
murdered, for their loyalty to Charles I, and that his 
son, Charles II, ordered this memorial of their ioyalty 


lessly before it. 


in doing what little I could for the security of the ves 
sel. A jury-mast was rigged, a storm sail and jib 
were set, and two of the sturdiest men posted at the 
wheel. Hardly had this been done when, with a 
hideous shriek, the tempest burst upon us again, this 
time blowmy from a quarter opposite to that from 
which it had last made its force felt, and bore us resist- 
The lady passengers, who had till 
then believed themselves to be saved, and had been 











board, carrying away with it two poor fellows who were 
aloft to reduce sail, and who were washed to leeward 
and drowned without the possibility of rescue, How- 
ever, the prayers of those on board the Henry Clay 
were answered, and after another eight and forty hours 
of anxiety, we sighted Kiusu, where Japanese pilots 
came off to guide us to our anchorage. 

How vividly it comes back to me now, the scene of 
our arrival in tie peaceful bay, the shores of which 
were studded with neat Japanese houses, overlooked by 





to be erased.” The King, struck with the observation 
is said to have immediately ordered the letters of the 


giving thanks to Providence for their rescue, now re- 
commenced their wails and lamentations, and indeed 






the peaks of blue inland mountains, several vessels of 
various flags lying at anchor, and a flotilla of boats con- 





the situation was one of no pleasant character. The 
storm had begun again with fury unsated, and wher- 
ever the eye turned there were foundering vessels and 
a wild white sea. We were being hurried toward a 
rocky headland, the most northerly point of the nat 
ural harbor of Hima, and beyond which lay the storm- 
beaten ocean, with its low-lying canopy of livid cloud 
seeming almost to mingle with the driving seud. 
Were we once outside of this stony barrier, a chanée 











original inscription to be engraven as deep as possible. 

After this execution, the Lord Goring, Lord Capel, 
and other officers, were assured of “fair quarter as 
prisoners of war.” but this promise the paramount 
jurisdiction of the Parliament thought proper to annul 
in respect to Lord Czpel, who was imp ached and 
brought to trial, when, refusing to acknowledge the 
authority of the court, he was condemned to die, and 








taining sight-seers, nitive and foreign among whom 
were Japanese ladies with fluttoring fans and silken 
robes, hovering around the Henry Clay, whose bettered 
state showed how narrow had been her escape from de- 
struction. I remember, too, that some officers from a 
British steam-corvette at moorings in the harbor, had 
come on board of us, and were shaking me by the hand, 
and congratulating me, pointed out to them as I had 


suffered the pain of his sentence in March, 1649. 
After the surrender of the town, a contribution of 
£14,000 was imposed on the inhabitants. During the 
siege, upwards of three hundred houses and various 
other buildings had been burnt or otherwise destroyed. 


of safety, though but a poor one, remained to us; 
whereas, if driven upon the reef, our doom was cer- 
tain. I made up my mind at once to face the open sea. 
“ Haul away at sheet and brace,” I cried; “set ano- 










been by the passengers of the greut ship, the 
ladies among whom, in their simple gratitude, insisted 
on speaking of me as their preserver. And then, an a 
sudden, my eyes appeared to grow dim, and all things 
swan befure them, and the sound of friendly voices 


Before the army of Fairfax quitted the town, the 
walls and fortifications were completely dismantled, 
the magistrates being obliged to supply the necessary 


tools to effect their destruction. 


ther jib, forward there; and you atthe helm, keep her 
away; vet a point away; do you hear?” 
* Ay, ay, Sir!” answered the steersmen with the 


Y | mechanical obedience of trained hands; but old Jerry 











reached me only asa deep, indistinct hum, like that of 
bees, and 1 dropped down swooning on the deck. Fa- 
tigue and anxiety had been too much for me, and before 





nightfall I was tossing to and fro in the delirium of a 
fever. 
When I recovered my senses, I found myself weak 





jexclaimed, cheerily, as he helped to set the new can- 
s Spins Ciciaaiall Reuse’ es oo ee. — like sea-room, 
‘URN IN INE my lads! Haul away with a will, every one of you,| and ill, indeed, but in a fair way toward recovery, in 
A TURN IN FOGTURE. and get steerage-way upon her.” By the merey of |, cot which had been chests assigned to mg 
| Concluded trora our Last. | heaven, we rounded the headland, narrowly escaping) hoard H. M.S. Nautilus. Kind nursing, a skilful sur- 
Meanwhile many of the junks floated rapidly by, the fatal contact with the jagged rocks, and were in geon, and a robust constitution soon enabled me to be 
their lateen sails of plaited straw or striped cotton |clear water, on deck again; and when the corvette was ordered 
torn and flapping, while the wretches of board wal-| Once outside the harbor, I had time to glance arouud| round to Nagasaki harbor, I was set on shore, thinner 
lowed on the dock in abject fear, calling on Fo to|me ; but on looking back to the wreck-strewn bay, I/and paler than when I had left England, but well and 
have mercy, and to drive away the devouring dragon \could see no signs of the bark which I had so lately|fit for work. I found, however, with dismay, on pre- 
of the tempest. Some of these unlucky craft were|left. In vain I swept the horizon with my pocket-glass.|senting myself at the counting house of Messrs. 
dashed against one another until they settled down in|and a diminished nnmler of the native craft passively| Parker & Mills, that my post was now occupied by 
the water; others were hurled against the rocky shore | drifting I could see several vessels bravely riding out| another. 
and battered to pieces. Some escaped the fatal rock |the gale. unser the foree of the rollers and the wind ;| “ Very sorry, indeed, Mr. Harland,” said the senior 
as by a miracle, and drifted on, rotating before the |but of the park, nothing. The Saucy Maid was gone!) partner, screwing up his parchment face into a grime 
force of the typhoon, which gradually veered toward|There was scanty time, however, to wonder or | ace of what was meant for sympathy; “but, yon see, 
the south. By this time we had managed to get up|to mourn over the fate of those who had been mer of business cannot afford to indulge in senti- 
from the hold a spare anchor, and to bend on it ano-|on board of her. The charge of the ship of}ment. The vessel in which you were known to have 
ther cable, so that we had hopes of riding out the|which I found myself acting commander through so|left Ceylon, having been reported as lost in the ty- 
storm. The American ship, which had brushed sojstrange and sudden a catastrophe, was no light|phoon, with all hands, why, of course”— 
closely by the cliffs that a biscuit might have been|burden. The Henry Clay reeled and careened to\| In short, under the very natural belief that T, the 
tossed on shore, came drifting past once more, and |a fearful extent, as she flew along with the speed of ajaccepted candidate, had perished in the wreck of the 
again the pleading cry was heard for “Help, oh, |race-borse, cleaving her way through the heavy seas|Saucy Maid, Messrs, Parker & Mills had filled up the 


help !” ‘that constantly deluged her decks. It cost us some|vacancy. After all, though I was not dead, 1 was 
wofully behind the stipulated time for my arrival in 


“T cannot bear this,” I exclaimed, turning to those |\trouble to induce the terrified ladies, and such of the! 
on board of our own vessel. “I cannot see Christian male passengers as age or infirmity disqualified for ex-|the merchants office, and had no right to complain. 
men and women drown thus miserably for want of \ertion, to go below. Of every availible hand that could) Of ali the many foreign adventurers in that Japan- 
bearing a hand. Who volunteers to man the jolly- | pull a rope or tug at the spokes of the whirling wheel, | ese seaport, few, 1 suspect, carried with him a sadder 
boat and board the American ship?’ Jerry and two we had sore need; and even then we were weak injor a heavier heart than I did, as I left the counting 
English forecastle Jacks were the first to answer to the jnumbers to work so large a vessel as the American| house of those who were to have been my emyloyers, 
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and strolled uatessly down to ihe beach. What was 
Ito do? The little cash I had,would suffice to main- 
tain me in idleness for a short time only; and then— 
not that I repined at the necessity—I must work for 
a living. A few weeks on shore, for the complete 
restoration of my health, I might allow myself, and 
then, no doubt, I should have to get afloat again as 
an officer on board some vessel in the coasting trade. 
But, in resigning the bright hopes which had allured 
me to Nagasaki, I felt as though I were relinquishing 
all prospect of an early union, and a happy home 
with Dora, and that was hard to bear. In no way 
of which | could think, could I be likely to realize a 
speedy competence. Bread my former profession 
could afford me, but not, for many a weary year at 
any rate, the means to marry. And Dora was too 
delicate to be fitted for a life of actual poverty. “ Al- 
most better,” I muttered to myself, as, with down- 
east eyes and bowed head, I paced to and fro the 
Battery, where a Japanese sentry in a trim blue uni- 
form was mounting guard, over the bright brass can- 
non that peered through the embrasures. 
» “Almost better if I had gone down with Capt, 
) Harris and his crew in [lima Bay, as I was rumored 
‘tohave done. Disappointment such as this can sting 
e bitterly, than mere physical pain has the power 
do. By this time, for aught I know, the news of 
death may have been telegr:phed to Europe, and 
shed Dora. What a stab to her fond little heart 
the tidings will be, and although they are false, yet I 
am a ruined man; and not for long years, if ever, can 
T hope to—” 

“Why, Harland, Harland! Haven’t you heard it ? 
No; Isee by your face, poor qld boy, that you have 
not. Never mind! Let me be the first to wish you 
joy !” called out a frank, cheery English voice, as a 
young naval officer, with whom I had formed a sort 
of friendship while on board the corvette, came up 
panting and laughing, and took me by the hand. 
“ve been looking for you high and low,” said the 
pood natured midshipman; “and so, for that matter, 
\have Gibson and Mildmay. It’s not always that for- 

’ tune stands so well by a fellow who so thoroughly 
deserves it.” I stared in dumb surprise at the speak- 
er, whose words seemed, under the actual cireum- 
stances of my position, to be fraught with the most 
eruel irony. “We set upa rattling cheer when we 
heard it,” continued young Egerton, fanning his heat- 
ed forehead with his straw hat; “and old Sir Henry 
looked mast headings and close arrests at us, until 
‘some one whispered that you had been a shipmate of 

ours, and then the Admiral was mollified. ‘The odd- 
est thing is that you were not present; though, per- 
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“But why, in the name of common senses should I 
“have been there? Or how, do you suppose, could all 
this have had any interest for me ?” interrupted I, 
staring at my blithe young friend. 

“Well,” rejoiued Egerton, looking, in his turn, sur- 
prised, “ you do take your good luck coolly, Harry. 
it isn’t often, old man, that such a windfall comes in 
any fellow’s way, and I’m afraid that I should not 
prove so philosophically indifferent in your place, to 
the ace things in store for me. As it is”— 

I looked at the lad with a sort of dull, puzzled won- 
der. He and his ship-mates were, I felt assured, by 
far too generous-hearted, to makea jest of my mis- 
fortune in losing my appointment. And yet, what a 
ratire on my baflled hopes was this pretense of treat- 
ing me as one of fortune’s especial favorites! Then 
it occurred to me that the whole conversation must 
be based on some error or false assumption, perhaps 
owing to a similiarity of name. “Some mistake !” J 
faltered out, with a sickly smile. 

“Not a bit of it!” said the midshipman, decidedly. 
“The American Commodore on the station quite con- 
curred in the award, and the agents of the owners of 
the Henry Clay admitted it without grumbling. 
Why, Harland, any one would say, that you were ut- 
terly unaware of your own claim for salvage-money 
on the ship you saved, and the cargo of which was of 
enormous value. Seven thousand pounds, I own, 
make vp a tidy sum, but not a dollar too much, con- 
sidering how near freight and ship were to Davy’s 
locker, but for” — 

I think he said more, but his voice sounded in my 
ears but indistinctly, and my eyes grew dim as | 
reeled on my feet, and should have fallen but for 
Egerton’s supporting arm. When I recovered from 
this momentary weakness I rallied my wits and was 
able to learn the truth. It was a fact that, in bring- 
ing the American vessel safe into port, I had never 
contemplated the idea of any pecuniary advantage to 
myself. My first care on landing had been to seek 
Messrs. Parker & Mills out, and to their counting- 
house my first visit had been paid. It was indeed 
news to me that the Court of Admiralty, or rather the 
local tribunal of the naval station, had allotted to me 
the large sum quoted as my just share of the salvage 
of the Tlenry Clay, smaller rewards being assigned to 
Jerry and the other sailors. Nor was this all, for the 
gratitude of the passengers for their preservation 


than £1,500 as a testimonial to myself for the service 
rendered; and this, though with some scruples, I was 
persuaded to accept. 

That I returned home at once may well be conjec- 
tured ; but having, in the bustle of the moment, 
omitted to write or telegraph the tidings of my safety, 
I burst into Dr. Davenport’s quiet dwelling at Cleve- 
stead, with somewhat of the startling effect of a me- 
lodramatic ghost, and poor little Dora fainted out- 
right at the sight of me. My darling—she war look- 
ing thin and pale, but happiness soon brought back 
the rose to her cheeks, and the brightness to her eyes 
—forgave me the thoughtlessness which had caused 
her some weeks of carking care; and two months later, 
we were married with the consent of all concerned. 
The money, which was in due course made over to 
me by the owners of the Henry Clay, enabled me to 
set up in business as a thriving ship owner; and since 
that time I have commanded a fine vessel of my own, 
and heve made prosperous voyages, but none which 
has effaced the memory of my desperate struggle for 
life on board the American ship, Henry Clay.— 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.”’ 


By Edward Viles 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—( Continued.) 


The water was brought, the remainder of the rum 
emptied into it, and then given to King’s horse, who 
seemed to like it quite as well as Black Bess. 

‘Be good enough, now, said Turpin, as he set down 
the pail, “ to show us the way to the house.” 

“This way, if you please. You can see the door just 
opposite.” 

‘Come along with us, and you shall have something to 
drink at the bar.” e 

“hanks, sir—much obliged,” replied the ostler, 
leading the way. 

Turpin whispered to bis friend. 

“He has not locked the door,” he said, ‘“ but merely 
pulled it to, so if there is occasion we can easily get at 
the stable.” 

‘*T almost fear he suspects who-we are. It was rather 
foolish of you to say what you ¢id.” 

“Very foolish, indeed. Iam now fully sensible of 
my folly. However, it cannot be helped, so we must 
make the best we can ofa bad bargain.” 

“There’s nothing else left for us to do. 
here we are.” 

They entered the inn as they spoke. 

It was a curious building, only one story high, and 
seemed to have been converted into, and not built, for, 
its present purpose. The door, through which they 
passed, opened inio a kitchen of very great extent, in 
which were two or three people only, and they appar- 
ently belonging belonging to the house. 

Tbe landlord, who was a very gentlemanly-looking 
man, came forward as soon as he perceived his guests, 
and bade them welcome. 

“ We shall not stay Jong!” said Tom King, “ because 
our bnsiness is important and will admit of no delay.” 

“ Still,” said the landlord, with a smile, ‘‘ you cannot 
travel without taking something substantial now and 
then inthe shape of refreshment.” 

“That's true enough,” said Turpin. “So bring us 
something that will suit us for breakfast. What have 
you got cooked in the house, for [ can’t stay while you 
prepare anything ?” 

“T have a nice round of beef, cold, that was boiled 
yesterday, if that will suit ?” 

“The very thing. Bring it at once, with a good flagon 
of your October ale to wash it down.” 

“Very good, gentlemen,” said the landlord. 

“A-hem! Dick!” 

“ What is it, Tom ?” 

“ Didn’t you tell me you knew the landlord here.” 

“ Well, only as seeing him occasionly. It is some 
time since I was here last, and he appears to have for- 
gotten me.” 

“ What do you think cf him? I mean, what is your 
oppinion of his character ?” 

“Oh! Lhardly know. Ihave not noticed much, ex- 
cept that he seems a superior man to what people of his 
class generally are.” 

“Ah! yes. Have you looked no further ?” 

“No. What in the world are you driving at? Why 
don’t you speak out? Do yousee anything to cause 
suspicion ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ What is it, my frined? Tell me at once. 
keep me any lenger in suspense !” 

* Hush! Lean a little closer te me, aud do not speak 
soloud. I am a bit of a physiognomist, and I invariably 
make a study of the countenance of every one I come in 
contact with Now, I have studied the landlord’s coun- 





But, hush! 


Do not 





tenance here, and though at the first glance it seems 
open and candid enough, yet a little closer observation 
showed me that he was not all he professed to be.” 

“ Very likely,” said Dick. ‘“ Few are!” 





words, is a rascal, and we have everything to fear from 
him in ease he should suspect who we are! Beneath the 
superficial aspect of his countenance is written plainly 
treachery and deceit! Do you notice what a long while 
it has taken him to execute our order ?” 

‘You are strangely suspicious, Tom.” 

“It is because I scent danger in the form in which it 
is most to be feared—treachery !” 

“We can but be on our guard, then, and pepared for 
anything that may happen. Ife is certainly a long time 
gone but still that may, perhaps, arise from some very 
natural causes. I will look closer at him when he re- 
turns.” 

“You can do that now,” said Tom, “for here he 
comes.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Waghorn entered, carrying a tray, 
on which was placed a large piece of cold beef and a 
tankard of ale. 

“‘T am afraid,” he said, as he put the comestibles on 
the table, “I am afraid, gentlemen, you will consider I 
have been a long time gone ; but as I can see you are 
gentlemen, and expressed a wish to have some of my 
old October, I took the trouble to go down in the cellar 
and tap afresh barrel on purpose for you.” 

“We are obliged by your attention,” said Turpin, 


fixing his keen eyes upon the landlord’s face. ‘ Here’s 
a health to all.” 

Turpin drank some of the ale. 

*“ Upcn my word, that’s good,” he said. ‘Cupital! 


And yet,” he added, wetting his lips with his tongue, 
“it has left a strange taste bebind it.” 

King started. 

“‘A strange taste!” repeated the landlord, ‘‘ impossi- 
ble. You must have had something in your mouth. 
Why, that is the very best ale in my cellar. You taste 
it, Sir.” 

These last words were addressed by Mr. Waghorn to 
Tom King, who raised the drink in his hands, and swal- 
lowed a small quantity. 

“What do you think of it, sir.” 

“It certainly has a peculiar smack with it which I 
cannot say I like. You had better ‘bring us some 
more.” . 

Mr. Waghorn, with a look of deep vexation on his 
face, which might arise from two causes, left the room. 

“Dick, my friend,” said Tom, as svon as the landlord 
was out of earshot, “ I was right. He is a rascal, and 
we have fallen into the lion’s den. ‘That ale was drug- 
ged. I recognized the peculiar flavor instantly.” 

“ Drugged!” said Turpin, springing to his feet. 

“ Sit down, Dick, we will sce it ali right. 1 have not 
the smallest doubt left on my mind but that he sus- 
pects who we are. LHither he has come to the conclu- 
sion himself, or the ostler has communicated it to him. 
Tf the latter, you have only yourself to blame, and per- 
haps it wil bea lesson not to talk so incautiously, as 
you did to the ostler in the stable about your mare 
Black Bess. ‘The landlord here, knowing we should be 
likely to make a desperate resistance, conceived the 
plan of drugging the ale, which would render us help- 
less. In the meantime, he has sent off for some assist- 
ance.” 

This was spoken in a suppressed, emphatic whisper. 

“Tt this is so,” said Turpin, “he shall rue the day. 
Vil 

“Sit down, my friend, and be silent. Let us assure 
ourselves that we are right before we proceed to action. 
Don’t look so excited, for, hark! here comes Mr. Wag- 
horn.” 

Dick assumed as great an appearance of calmness as 
he could, and then said— 

“ But this second lot of ale, Tom?” 

“T shall drink it without scruple. He knows now 
we are on'the watch, and should notice any little pecu- 
liarity in the flavor. You may rely upon it there will 
be no danger in drinking this. I will taste it first.” 

“Do so! do so!” 

Mr. Waghorn reached the table at which our friends 
were sitting, and placing down another tankard of ale, 
said— - 

“There, geatlemen, I have tried that myself, and I 
think you will find it all right. I cannot for the life of 
me conceive what was the matter with t!.e other. I 
assure you it was drawn from the very choicest cask in 
my cellar.” 

“Qh, this is better,” said Tom, as he handed the ale 
to his friend. ‘“ Try it.” 

Turpin had a wholesome dread of the effect of drags, 
so having had so narrow an escape, he this time scarce- 
ly swallowed a mouthful. 

“Yes ; that’s an improvement on the other. I can't 
get the taste of it out of my mouth. Come, ‘Tom, make 
haste with what you are eating. It is quite time we 
were off.” 

“You are making a short stay at the ‘Samson and 
Lion.’ Are you going far, gentlemen ?” 

“Yes, landlord, we are on rather a long journey, and 
have no time to spare. For myself, I have done, and am 
ready now, as soon as my friend has finished.” 

“ Pray make yourselves cof#fortable, gentlemen. I was 
in hopes we should have had“you here as guests a little 
longer.” 





from peril, had led them to subscribe a sum of no less | “ You misunderstand me. That man, Dick, mark my| Mr. Waghorn here left the room and closed the door 




















after him. Then the two highwayman noticed something}seem to be ever particular as to how he addressed his 
that had before escaped their observation, namely, that}master. conveying a prisoner from Guildford to London. 
those persons who were in the apartment when they} Mr. Waghorn shook his fist. And few words sufficed to make them aware of the 


entered had now one and allleft it It was in itself a} “ Listen!” said the ostler, catching him by the arm,| posture of affairs, and they pushed forward as rapidly 
simple enough circumstance, but, after what had occured,}and dragging him towards him, and whispering in his|as they could. 











when he got nearer, he found they were police officers 


Turpin was disposed to eye it with supicion. 


“Thave started you off,” said King, * and you are 
just as suspicious now as you were blindly confiding a 
little while ago. I suppose you would say, “ Let us go 


at once ?” 
“ Certainly !” 


“Then Idon’t. You may depend we can’t much in-/guests are those two notorious highwaymen—Dick Tur- 
erease the danger by remaining a little longer, so make|pin and Tom King ?” 
a good meal in peace, as I intend to do. We have, per- 


haps, been alarming ourselves with a shadow.” 
* Not so, my friend-—not so; I feel quite convineed 


of that. I can feel something at my heart which tells me 
I am in greater peril than ever I have been in before.” 
“Fancy, Dick, fancy ! though generally speaking [ am 


not disposed to 


been drugged.” 


Turpin rose to his fect, and walked impatiently sbout|’spose you intend to nab these highflyers ?” 


the room, 


“You take it very cvolly>Tom,” said Dick. “ Take 
my advice, and let us leave this place atonce. It is im- 
possible to tell what extra peril we incur each moment 
we remain! Look, ‘Tom, there is that surly-looking 


ostler, with a most villainous expression on bis face, just 


prowling across the yard. Tom, [ tell you, I will stay 


here no longer!” 


Turpin was in a greater state of alarm and agitation 
than ever his companion had scen him in. 


“Why, Dick, po-itively | don’t know you. You who, 
in the hour of danger, are generally so calm and self- 
possessed, to show so much—terror shall I eall it—as 


this? Heally, 1 cannot understand it !’’ 
Dick was annoyed. 


“I do not feel isclined to risk my liberty by staying 
here any longer. ‘The danger, Tom, is, I am confident, 


much greater than yon imagine, so let mo persuade you 
to leave at once !” 

“T will, Dick,” replied Tom King, “leave at once. 
It is not worth while for us to dissagree about such a 
trifle.: Come on, lam ready!” 


“Tam glad of that,” said ‘Turpin; “ and now let u8land they might fancy they tasted something.” 
get to our cattle as quickly as possible. But it strikes me 


most forcibly we shall be prevented in some way.” 


“ You magnify the danger. I can’t make you out. You 
seemed quite unnerved. Surely the small quantity of 
drugged ale that you drank has not had that effect upon 


you!” 


“I cannot tell, Tom, Tam sure; but I do feel very 


strangely. Ha! Weare caught! Done for!” 
“What do you mean? What is it?” 
“Turn round, Tom,” was the reply, “ and look !” 


King had his back to the window, and in obedience to 
his companion’s words, he turned round and looked 


through it. 


“ Good heavens, Dick!” he said, “there is danger in- 


deed. ‘The yard is full of officers!” 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


MR. WAGHORN COMES OUT IN RATHER STRONG COLORS, ANI 
50 DOES JACK THE OSI'LER, 


This was » sight which would not fail to fill the ae . 
breasts of the two highwaymen with consternation, but|Waymen t driok the ale, they will not have to capture 
before we relate what they did on making such a dis-|them, for they will be already captured, and, therefore, 
covery, it is necessary we should inform the reader how|Will not be able to ctaim any part of the reward.’ 
it was the officers in such force came to be in the yard of 


the “Samson and Lion.” 


The ineautious words which Turpin had uttered io . 4 age: 
praise ofhis mare Black Bess, raised a suspicion in the}°#S¢ in another light. Snppose as they don’t drink the 


mind of the ostler which every moment increased. 


It will be remembered that Dick tried as well as he 


could to allay the man’s suspicions, an? had taken hin 


with him to the bar, where he had told the landlord to}®%4 when you go out lock the door after you. Before 


give him what he hked to have to drink, and then leav 


ing them made his way with his companion into the 


kitchen. 


The ostler choose three-pennyworth of gin neat, and|things, turn out as they will.” 
when Mr. Waghorn came back to the bar to execute the 


orders given to him by his guests, the ostler said— 
“Mr. Waghorn! Mr. Waghorn.” 
“ Yes, you villain.” 


** No hard words, now. Did you look at the coves in|grub, and Ill be off for the officers. I shall be back in 


the kitchen ?” 


“‘Confound your impudence, what’s that to you? B 
off.” 


us. 
“ Oh! bother.” 


“It will. Those men represent a sum, of somewhere|their lives, and how they looked through the window and 


about fifteen hundred pounds!” 
“ Fif—fifteen”— 
“ Hundred pouads!” iterated the ostler. 
The landlord stared aghast. 


do. ” 


“Oh! go and be hanged,” said the ostler, who did not|he saw a largeish body of men approaching him, and 


regard those inward monitors. [I do-}make if we worked hard for a year.” 
lieve that our most subtle na‘ure is able to apprehend 


danger before the grosser part, but with you it arises|never to allude to what we do?’ 
from having drank some liquid which you believe to have 


“ Mr. W., don’t be a fool. This will be a good day forjalc, and how in consequence of their putting too large a 
” 


‘* What do you mean ?” he said; “‘ speak out, you fcol,}cers so much before the time he had mentioned. 


ear — 

* Diek Turpin !” 

“The devil ?” 

“Tom King ! 

“Why don’t you say what you have to say at once,” 
said Mr. Waghorn. “Doyou mean to tell me that our 


“T does governor. There’s no sort of mistake about 
ag 

“And what do you say the rewar] is ?” 

“Fifteen hundred pounds !”’ 

“ What a sum, Jack!” 


“It is, that’s certain. Why, it’s more nor we could 
“Silence! Have I not told you a thousand times 


“All right, guv’ner. No harm done. I didn’t say 
nothink, only a guilty consciense needs no accuser. I 


‘Oh! yes, I should like ; but how are we to do it? 
They are desperate fellows, and won't give in without a 
hard struggle, you may depend.” 

“Lor, guv’ner, do you mean to say you don’t know 
how to make them ’ere as harmless as two blessed bab- 


They reached the “Samson and Lion” in less than 
ten minutes, and eight of them alighted from their 
horses, leaving the remainder to keep guard over the 
prisoner. 

By the ostler’s directions they came round to the 
back and into the inn yard, ani they were advancing in 
a body to the door when Turpin called Tom’s attention 
to them. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 


TURPIN AND KING MEET WITH NOTHING BUT DANGER 
ON EVERY SIDE, AND BEGIN To £0SE ALL Hope. 

The position of our two frieads was certainly very 
critical, and really we do not see how they possibly can 
make their escape this time, from the toils that have 
been spread around them by the cunning ostler and the 
landlord of the “Samson and Lion,” of whom Turpin 
had had such a good opinion. 

But be was destined before long to make one or two 
very startling and unexpected discoveries in conuection 
with Mr. Waghorn and his mode of life. 

We must not anticipate. 

On perceiving the officers in such numbers, the two 
highwaymen stood for a moment irresolute. ‘They know 





bies ?” 

*Nol” 

“ Whitt have they ordered? ” . 

“Some cold beef and ale. I must make haste, or 
my long absence will perhaps rouse their suspicion.” 
“Cut along, then, and just put some of this in the 
ale.” 

The ostler, as he spoke, handed the landlord a small 
packet containing « white powder. 

“What is this, Jack?” 

“Oh! asoother, that’s all. Just put it in the ale 
and siir it up, and if they drink it, they will be all right 
in half an hour.” 

“But suppose they should not drink it ; what then, 
Jack, eh?” 

“Don’t you think they will?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, they are very suspicious fellows, 


“So they might.” 

Jack, the ostler, scratched his head. 

“That’s no obstacle,” he said, after a pause. “I'll 
tell you how to manage it. Get them to drink the ale 
if you can, and I will mount a horse and ride to Guild- 
ford, and fetch some officers. I can be back in half an 
hour.” 

« But the reward, Jack ?” 

“That'll be right. Can’t you see that is the only way 
to make sure of it?” 

“Not at all. The officers will want to share it, and 
then it won’t be worth our while.” 


“ You don’t see the thing right yet. Gct them to 
drink the ale if you oan. Should they do so, they will 
be ten minutes afterwards dead drunk, and incapable of 
moving in the least. When this happens, all you will 
have to do will be to get some ropes and bind them se- 
»feurely. Do you understand ?” 

The landlord nodded. 


“ When the officers come, then, supposing the high- 





“ You’re a sharper chap, Jack, than I give you credit 
for being.” 
“ Ob! [ knowsa thing or two. And now, look at the 


ale and get suspicious like. What must you do?” 
“T look to you, Jack, to know.” 


1] “ Why, you must smooth things offas weil as possible, 


.|then can escape, I shall be back with the officers, and 

they they can nab them, we going shares in tee reward. 

So, you see, guv’ner, we makes sure of summut, let 
‘** Unless, after all, they should make their escape. i 

tell you, Jack, they are daring, fellows.” 

“ May be—may be. But they won't be daring enough 

to get off this time, Lwager. Now, guv’ner, take in the 


half.an-hour.” 
e} “Very good, Jack.” 
We have seen how the landlord took in the drugged 


dose in it, the highwaymen had found it out, and were 
upon their guard, ready to defend their liberties with 


saw the yard full of officers. 

The ostler’s plan was a very good one, and he certainly 
deserves credit for his ingenuity in devising it; but we 
have yet to explain how it was he got back, with the offi- 


The fact was that, as he was on his road to Guildford, 





not how to act. 

‘Yom King made a dash at the door. 

“Fast!” he said, as he found he was unable to move 
it in the least. 

We must beg our readers to remember that in the 
good old times, as some eccentric people call them, 
things were made in a very much more substantial 
manner than they are at present. Now-a-days a thing 
is not thought good unless it is light and fragile, but 
our forefathers thought nothing was good unless it 
was cumbersome and heavy. 

So with this door at the ‘Samson and Lion.” Had 
it been such a one as we see in our modern dwell- 
ings, it would scarcely have opposed Tom in the least ; 
but, as it was, he was unable to shake it even, for it 
was made of stout oak, and weighty and strong enough 
to have served for the door of a prison. 

“What is to be done, Dick?” asked King. “I am 
sorry I disregarded your foreboding as I did. It was 
foolish of me, and if you get into any trouble on my ac- 
count through my obstinacy, I shall never forgive my- 
self. Silence!’ 

A subdued murmuring sound came from the other 
side of the kitchen door. 

It was the officers in consultation as to what they 
should do. 

The two highwaymen listened intently, bui all they 
could hear was now and then a word spoken iu a louder 
tone than the others; but, of course, from this they 
could glean no sort of information. 

“What course shall we pursue, Dick?” asked King. 
“What plan will be the best to adopt ?” 

“That is very hard to determine,” replied Turpin, as 
he glanced round the room. 

“It is. You are right enough there, and I look to 
you to devise some mode of operations.” 
“You must assist.” 

“We must be quick, too, or we shan’t have a chance,” 
said ‘Tom, as he heard three heavy knocks given on the 
panel of the kitchen door. : 

“What is to be done? I am quite at a loss to think. 
We may as well, though, come away from the door, for 
it is quite evident we cannot make our escape that 
way.” 

Not exactly ; though, if nothing better turns up, 
I—— What's that?” 

A key rattled in the lock. 

“T forgot, Dick,” said King. “Of course the door 
is locked on the outside, and they can come in when 
they think proper.” 

“No, they cannot,” replied Turpin. 

As he spoke, he sprang suddenly to the door, and, be, 
tore the person who held the key could turn it in the 
lock, he slipped a souple of strong iron bolts into their 
sockets. 

“They'll have to undo them before they get in,” he 
said, after executing this feat. 

The man, whoever it was, turned the key in the lock 
and shot back the bolt. 

Then he paused. 

He evidently hesitated to lift the latch and enter, for 
ho by repute, well knew the dangerous character he had 
to deal with.” 

At last he summoned courage, and lifted the latch, 
expecting, of course, that the door would swing open 
to his hand. 

To his surprise it was fast. ; 

Thev have bolted it on the inside,” shouted a voice, 
in loud enough tones to penctrate through the thick oak, 
for the two friends heard them distinctly. 

Then there was a murmuring sound. : 

“ Batter it down! batteritdown! ‘Take them aliy 
or dead!’ 




























(To be continued in our next.) 
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England seems determined to yet up a fight with the Emperor 


Amone the most readable of Summer Books will be 
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# E A L B J 0 N ry of Burmah just to keep her hand in. A special dispatch to - a volume by Ajbert Rhodes, well known to the readers of Ser.b- 
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Times from Rangoon says Mr. Forsytb, the Iritish Envoy to 
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ner and the @2.2xy, eutitled ‘* The French at Home.” The au- 


Barmah has been instracted to demand of the Government, an| thor has had rare opportunities fur observation as diplomate and 


immediate explanation of the triendly reception given to the) 


‘| Chinese General, who is implicated in the murder of Mr. Mar -| 


garay, the British explorer. 
graph wires, 

Tbe late War Rumors, form an inexhaustible theme for rsa 
London press. * The torch of w r which had been fanned into} 
the semblance of a flame,’ says the [London World, * blazes | 
no longer, Europe breaths again. The world has just missed 
witnessing another conflict, akin to that of 1870. Ger- | 
many and France were on the brink of w r, although it is pos | 
sible the last-named country was net fully sensible of the danger 
in which she was placed, until that danger bad vanished. Jt is 
within the knowledge of the writer, who states it upon the high- 
est authority in England, tbat Germany had firmly resolved upon 
attacking France, and tbat bad not the Emperor Alexander int r- 
fered, the German Kaiser's troops would long ere this bave been 
again billeted on French soil. Such calmness as th t _which 
animated English society, while Prince Bismark was holding the 
war-dogs in the leash is pectliarly British. People appeared to 
have no idea of what was impending, although day after day the 
newspapers devcted their first leading article to the topic. Yet 
the situation was more than grave, and until May 26th, the 
British Government conld not but have anticipated the re- 
ceipt of a telegram from Berlin, announcing tha Germany had 
declared war sgainst the country, which she thought she bad 
effectually erusbed four years ago, Fortunate for France, that 
the Emperor of Russi. stood her friend in this hour of need; for 
it is here stated as ma ter no of surmise or ‘nferen e, but of 
stern fact, denial of which is challenged, that, but for the pres- 
sure put upon the war party in Berlin, by the Russian Emperor, 
the armies of France and Germany would now once more be in 
the field.” 

~The Liverpool Transatlantic Steamship Companies have pro- 
visionally agreed, that he rates for steerage passage by the fast 
lines shall be five guineas, and by the slow lines five per cent. 
less. The Companies have elso agreed to the following rates of 
freight between Liverpool and New York, on fine goods, 40s. 
per ton ; on rough, 20s. ; on weight goods, 12s. 6d. ; on crates, 
7s. 6d. The primaze allowed to slow lines, aud to the National 
and Williams & Guion lines is 5 per cent., aguinst 10 per cent. 
on the outward freights to ‘he fast lines. 
From Puris we learn that Charles de R 
author and politician, is dead 

The attention of France is for the moment given up to horse 
racing and rel gious pilgrimages. While the shrine at Paray-Le 
Monial is crowded with pilgrims, horse racing ‘s be oming as 
much a mania as it is in England, »nd on the oceasion of the 
twelfth annual races on June 6th, all Paris bad a holiday. 


The Burmese are cutting the tele 
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European Summary of the Week. 


Heavy failures in England continue, but ‘his week tbe atten- 
tion of All England, is devoted to the Ascot races, the attend- 
ance at which bas beer unprecedentedly large. 

‘The London M.rk Lane Express of June 8th in its review of 
the breadstvffs market says: ‘*In Great | ritain cooler, weather 
and more rain are wanted. On the Continent frosts and dronths 
__ have caused a general advance in prices of from one to three 

shillings, The London market is as dull as ever. ’ 

The world renowned agriculturist J. J Mechi, reports favor 
ably on the harvest prospects. Writing from Liptree Hall on 
May 22nd, he says: ** The well- planted wheats of autumn checked 
in their luxuriance by « long, severe, but dry winter are now 
loxuriating ‘n a three weeks’ release from the icy grasp, with 
most suitable moisture and heat, so that, on all well-farmed 
wheat lands, espec ally the stiff sorts, there is the prospect of a 
fall crop, and probably not much, if at all, behind the usual 
harvest time. If we escape late May and June frosts, fruit and 
all other crops will pro ably give sat sfactory results. On this 
farm there never was a better prospect, especially on sixty-two 
acres of steam-ploughed wheat, sown with one bushel per acre, 
Steam cultivation is making its way rapidly in Essex. It ia for- 
tunate for he general welfare that one half of the United King- 
dom is in permanent pasture, for, jadging by information wh ch 
I have received from grass land districts, the want of cattle food 
has been most severely felt.” 

Ia reference to the Prince of Wales’ visit to India, the Man- 
Chester Guardian's London ¢ rrespondent writes: ‘* Though the 
arrangements for the visit of the Prince of Wales to India are far 
from being completed, I shall be completely correct in stating 
that his Royal Highness is expected to reach Bombay about the 
second week in November, and tbat he will remain in India 
Visiting nearly every important place of interest — till the follow- 
ing April. He will be accompanied by Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. 
Fayrer, General Probyn, Colonel Arthur Ellis, and Lord C. 
Beresford, M.P. The Duke of Sutherland, Lord Suffield and 
Lord Carington have also accepted invitations to join the Prince 
upon this grand tour.+ Several proposals have been submitted 
to the advisers of his Royal Highness as to the route he will 
take when once he reaches India, but upon that point nothing 
definite has yet been decided. As to precedence there is no ia- 
tention to disturb the position of the Viceroy. His Royal Highness 
would be the last person to pnt forward claims that would have 
any such effect; he would rather regard the recognition of Lord 
Northbrook's precedence as being likely to strengthen Lord 
Northbrook's position in the eyes of the natives. On the sub- 
ject of presents, I believe it will be found that the old custom 
will be again adopted, avd that the effort to abolish the system 
of present-giving among the native princes will not be made. 1 
hear, also, that it is possible the Prince may call at the Cape of 
Good Hope either in going or returning from Ird a, and that be- 
fore Parliament rises a vote to defray the expenses out and home | 
will be asked in a supplementai navy estimate.” 

The popularity of the International Ritle Match is increasing, 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin has issued the invitations to the ban- | 
quet, to be given to the Irish and American Rifle Teams on the | 
evening of the day of the International Shooting Match. The | 
Masonic body will also entertain the American Riflemen. The 
Evening Mail expresses its satisfaction, that there will be no } 
Fenian element among the American visitors. Many Americans | 
have already engaged apartments in Dublin, for the time when | 
the match takes place. | 









The German Government does not relax in its ¢fforts to be 
prepared for every eventuality. The military contiib tor of ‘he 
Cologne Gazette says, tbat in the event of a new war with 
France a much larger force of landwher will be available for ser- 
vice in the field than was the caso in 1 70 when the total 
strength of the landwehr troops thus employed did not exceed 
that of 2} corps d’armee. The movable landwebr battalions can, 
under the new organization, be partly attached to the divisions 
and brigades of the regular arwy, while the fourth field battal- 
ions will be available for reserva and commissariat duty. There 
14% battalions, which are only to be cxlled out in case of war or 
mobilization will consist of 2,664 officers and from 1)8,' 96 to 
148,296 men, with 6,000 hoises, thus raising the total force of 
the German army when on a war footing to 1,' 32 battalions, 
745 of which, under the new increased establishment of 29 bat— 
talions for each of the 22 corps d’armee, would be available for 
service in the field. The artillery equipment of tbe fourth field 
battalions is already provided; 300 field batteries and 54 reserve 
batteries are set apart for them, which would allow 16 batteries 
or 96§guns, for each corps. The writer adds that it is very prob- 
able that the landwehr artillery will be largely increased, As to 
the yearly contingent, that of t e German army is far smaller 
than those of the Russian and French armies. According to the 
last returns, based on the ceunsusof 8 1, the number of young 
men of twenty on the lists was 602,000. Of this number, 96,000 
had been by mistake entered twice over, 42,000 bad emigrated 
or had otherwise become unvailable, 14,250 were qualified as 
one year’s service men (einjabrige), 24) were “ morally disqual- 
fied,’ 25,0.0 were ** totally unfit for service,” 5,50) “ not suffi- 
ciently fit for service,” 232,000 ‘not sufficiently developed phy- 
sically,” 10,690 were exempted for family an: cther reasons, and 
400 were iv prison or under trial. The original number of 502,. 
000 men was thus redrced to 16,000, to which were added 90,- 
000 men who for various reasons had not jxined in previous 
years, making a total of 166000 men. Of these, however, the 
number actually taken into the service was only 145,550— viz. 
143,050 for the army and 2,500 for the navy. 


The Pall Mall Gizette says ; ‘According to the military con 


tributor of the Cologne Gazette, the German Government has at 
length decided to carry out its plan of providing the fortifica- 
tions in the empire with iron plates. ‘lhe first works of this 
kind are to be executed at the mouth of the \ eser and at other 
fortified places on the German coasts. The material which will 
be used is the chilled iron prepared iv the Gruson factory, at 

Bukau, rear Magdeburg, and the erection of the works at the 
mouth of the Weser is to be entrusted to this establishment. 

The writer observes that Germany will thus introduce an entire- 

ly new method of strengthening her defence works, as in nearly 

all other countries, England and Russia included ; the plates 
used for fortitications are. like those of ironclad ships, made of 
wrought or rolled iron. The experiments with the Gruson iron | 
date back to 186-, when it was thorougbly tested on the artillery | 
shooting-ground at Tegel, near Berlin, with four huge plates 
cast in a foundry erecte! for the purpose, and arranged asa 
stand for guns. Further experiments were afterwards made 
with revolving turrets and other fortifications plated with the 
chilled iron, and it was found that the material possessed very 
valuable qualities, as it can be cast of any required thickness, 
and is very hard and tough. The writer adds that it is reported 
that a iactory is to be erected by the German Government at 
Hanan, for the preperation of a newly discovered species of gun- 
powder, The other Imperial gunpowder factories are at Span- 
dau, Neisse, Metz and Munich.” ‘ 














A Crereyman Finep ror Cruetty.—<Ar the Col- 
chester Borough bench on April 22nd, the Rev. Artbur E. Gra-| 
ham, rector of Great Bromley, Essex, 


unfit condition. 


man of letters. Some thirty characteristic illustrations will acd 
to the attractiveness of the book. Dodd & Mead will be the 
publishers. A new story by Edward Garrett, the popular author 
of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,’ etc.,is promised by the 
same house in June. 





Tue Present or tae City or Lonoon To THE Czar.— 
Tbe London Daily News of May 1%th says: ‘The maguificent 
zold casket to be presented by the corporation of the (ity of 
London, to the Emperor of Russia, containing the address to 
bim on bis visit to the ( ity of London, on the 18th May of last 
year, bas now been completed. It has been executed by order 
of the corporation by J. W. Benson, end is one of the finest 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art we have seen. The casket, 
weighing nearly seventy ounces composed of the finest gold and 
enawel, is of tre cinque-cento style, oblong in form, twelve inches 
in length, vine inches in width, twelv inches iv height. and 
supported at the four corners by enamalled imperial Russian 
ea les, resting on malichite globes. ‘The goldsmith’s work 
throughont is of the most elaborate and finished character, and 
may fairly challenge comparison witb the finest examples of the 
art. The reverse side: f the casket, bears the inscription: To 
if I. M. Alexander {I , Emperer of All the Russias, from the cor 
poration of the City of London, 18th of May 1 74.’ On the ob- 
verse side of the casket is the picture of the presentation of the 
address to the Ewperdér from drawiugs taken t_ the 
ceremony, and executed in enamel on a_ plate of 
the finest gold, four and ove half inches in length, and 
two and one-quarter inches in height. Ino this smull 
space eleven higbly finished miniature portraits are execu- 
ted ; all the dresses and decorations worn on the occarion bein: 
accurately rendered. The tmwreror is standing upon the dais in 
Guildhall ; on his right are the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Priace 
of Wales, and the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. On the left of 
the Emperor are the Princess of Wales, the Dake of Edinburgh 
in Rassian naval uniform, and the Duke of Cambridge, complet - 
ing the royal group. The corporation is represented by its 
chiet magistrate, t e late Lord Mayor, Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart., 
M. P., in his state robe ot ermine and scarlet, and Mr. Russel 
Gurney, Q.C., M. P., the Recorder—the latter reading the ad- 
dress to the Emperor. Mr. Edward Hart, chairman :f the Re- 
ception Committee, who proposed the address in the Court of 
Common Council, stands near the Recorder, wearing his blae 
gown of office, and on his right Mr. Alderman Besley, in scarlet 
robes. ‘The end panels contain views in enamel ot the east and 
west windows of the Guildhall, with the figures of Gog and Ma- 
gog. In the small side panels are the arms of Sheriffs >ir J. H. 
Johnson, Sir Cuarle. Whethaw, Alderman Besley and Mr. Ed- 
ward Hart. The arms of the corporation, sppported by allegori 
cal figures, artistically modeled and chased, surmount the 
casket. the proSuction of vbich by Mr. Benson, assisted by a 
number of eminent artists, has occupied a period of nearly 
twelve months.” 





An Ancient Dexp. ‘The London Globe says: 
“ Amongst the documents copied by the photozincographbic sys- 
tem of General James, the Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey, is acharter or deed of graut made by E lgar, King of 
England, to «ne of his Thanes, in the year 974. A fac simile of 
it, with a translation + ppended, is published, and i: bas an in- 
terest which lawyers as well as archeologists will readily appre- 
ciate. The property granted consists of tliree hides of land at 
Nymed, in Devonshire, now forming the site of three villages 
called Nymet, near Credition. Yhe body of the cbarter is in 
Latin, but the description of the boundaries of the property is in 
Anglo Saxon, and the endorsement of the parchment contains a 
medley of the two languages. The deed is not long, but it con- 
tains some decidedly strong !anguage, expressed generally in the 
learned tongue. ‘The endorsement, fur instauce, after stating 
the identity of the land with jthat which the reverend pries. 
Brighbtric gave for the relief of his sou! to a monastery in Crydi- 
atop, expresses a sort of prayer that ‘any one who shall take it 
away or dimini bh it may be stricken with a perpetual curse, avd 
perish everlastingly with tbe devil,’ unless he make atonement. 
The interior of the deed contains no recitals in our sense of the 
word, but after asort of pious ejaculation analogous to that 
with which old wills begin it mentions the advisability of mak- 
ing deeds of gift in writing, ‘lest the succession of posterity be 
swallowed in the whirlpool of rapine and the clouds of igno- 
rance.” The rest of the document is not very essentially differ- 
ent from a modern dee}, and perhaps in the idea of some read- 
ers will bear comparison with it. A very vehemeut blessing is 
iuvoked upon those who, ‘moved by a benevolent and sincere 
disposition sball trouble themselves in amplifying the said 
grant,’ and then. after the date, follows the whole array of * wit- 
nesses.’ F ret, ‘I, Edgar, King have confirmed the said grant; 
AXthelfrith, Queep, has consented, ‘Then, Dunstan, archbishop, 
has corroborated it. Oswald, Archbishop of York, and twelve 
otber bishops, nong of whose sees are mentioned; twelve abbots, 
also described by their Christian names alone; four dukes, and 
ten ministers, all severally strengthen it.’ The parchment is 
almost an exact square, measuring about twelve or thirteen 
inches along each ot its sides.” 


DecapencE OF Brinsu Sgamansuip.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: ‘* The British sailor of the old type is rapidly be- 
coming an extinct being. From all quarters of the globe comes 
the same story of the change for the worse to be observed 1n his 
conduct and habits. Consul Bernal, in his commercial report 
on Havre, just issued, regrets that he c nnot report mére favor- 
ably than in former years, of many of the seamen who come un- 
der bis notice.. While captain , on the one hand, universally 
complain of their general deterioration in seamanship, there is 





‘an increasing tendency on the part of the men to insubordination 


and the preterring of frivoioas complaints. Inthe mean time, 
large numbers of foreigners are employed on board Evglish ves- 
sels, to the disgust of the British born s-aman. ‘Tkat this s, in 
principle for many reasons, an evil, and one which is increasing, 
no one thinks, Consul Bernal, can deny. Gn the other hand, 
his exper ence is, that these foreign seamen are, on the whole, 
more trustwo thy and more tractable, and that so long as a large 
portion of our native sailors, are sach in little more than name, 
and insubordinate and abusive in bebavior, captains will prefer 
to «ngage their fore gn competitors. Tie subject is so impor- 








| tant a one to our int rest, that it is quite time the whole question 


—for sailors,on their side, have things to complain of—was 
thoroughly investizated,and means found for raising the character 
and position of our seamen, The co operation, in some degree, 


was fined 10s. and costs |of the United States Government, in this matter would, in Con. 


for knowingly torturing a rare by driving it in Colchester in an = Bernal’s opinion, much facilitate matters, and be in the in- 


terest of both countries,” 
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AnoTHER Wild Race of Men. During the last season, 


says the Academy, Mr. Bond, an Indian surveyor, while at werk | 
in the Madras Presidency, to the southwest of the Palanet Hills, 
managed to catch a couple of the wild folk who live in the hil], London papers: ‘Mr. Peter Tae has left hishome. His wife 


European Miscellanies. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Tue following notice recently appeared in one of the 


jungles of the Western Ghats.. These people sometimes bring 924 children would be thankful to any one who can give infor- | 


honey, wax, and sandal b d to exchange with the villagers for 


| mation of his whereabouts. He is subject to fits, and resembles | 


cloth, rice, tobacco, and wetel-nut, but they are very shy. ‘Ihe| the German Emperor.” 


man was four feet six inches high : he had a round head, coarse, 
black, woolly hair, and a dark brown skin. The forehead was 


1 - : Mores ; an 
ow and slightiy retreating, the lower part of the face projected | with a number of divers on board, The vessel has been cbarter- 


like the muzzle of a monkey, and the mouth, “bich was small 


Tue steamship Dido, belonging to the London and 
Edinburgh Shipping Company, left Leith for Vigo on May 11th, 


and oval, with thick lips protruded about an inch beyond the _ed by a London Salvage Company for the purpose of carrying on 
nose ; he had short bandy legs, a comparatively long body and | operations to recover treasure sunk in the harbor at Vigo in the 


arms that extended almost to his knees ; the back just above the 
buttocks was concave making the stern appear to be much pro- 
truded. The hands, and fingers were dumpy and always con- 
tracted, s0 that theycould not be made to stretch out quite 
stra‘ght ard flat ; the palms and fingers were covered with thick 
skin (more esjecially the tips of the fingers ;) the nails were 
small and imperfect, and the feet broad and thi k-sk nned ail 
over, The woman was the rame height us the man, the color of 
the skin was of a yellow tint, the hair black, long, and straight, 
and the features well formed. This quaint folk occasionally eat 
flesh, but feed ch efly upon roots and honey, ‘bey have ne fix- 
ed dwelling places, but sleep on any convenient spot, generally 
between two rocks or in caves near which they bappen to be be- 
nighted. Worship is paid to certain local divinities of the for- 
est. 





Tue Growtu or Lonpon.—The Leisure Hour, in 
speaking of the growth of London, says: ‘The metropolis of 
the British empire, the largest city the world ever sav, covers, 
within fifteen miles radius of Charing Cross, nearly 700 square 
miles, and numbers within these boundaries 4,000.00) inh vbi- 
ta: ts, It contains more Jews tban the whole ot Palestine, more 
Roman Catholics than Rome itself, more Irish than Dublin, 
more Scotchmen than Edinburgh. ‘Ihe port of London has eve- 
ry day on its waters 1,900 ships and 9,600 sailors. Upwards of 
12)) persons are added to the population daily, or 40,000 yearly, 
a birth taking place every five minutes, and a death every eight 
minutes. On an average, twenty eight miles of streets are open- 
ed, and 9,000 new houses built every year. In its postal dis- 
tricts there is a yearly delivery of 238,000,00v letters. On the 
police register there are the names of 120,00) habitual crimi- 
nals, increasing by many thousands every year. More than one 
third of all the crime in the country is committed in London, or 
at least brought to light there. There are as many beershops 
and gin palaces as would, if there fronts were placed side by 
side, rach from Charing Cross to Portsmouth, a dist of 


| form of specie and plate valued at several millions. The treas- 
/ ure was lost in 1702, when a rich fleet of Spanish galleons, with 
|a convoy of French ships of the hne, were attacked by the com- 
‘bined English and Datch flee's in V go harbor, ‘I'he French 
| were whipped, and the galleons (ell into the hands of ‘he con- 
| querors, with the exception of six, which were set on fire and 
| sunk by the Spaniards to save them from being captured. More 
| than one attewpt bas already been made to recover the treasure, 
| but these have failed from the want, it is stated, of proper ap- 
|piances. In the event of the treasure being recovered, a royal- 
| ty of 434 per cent, will be paid to the Spanish « overnment. 


| » . . . 

| Exrcosive bullets, although interdicted in humane 
warfare, says t e London Iron, are coming into general use in 
that waged against the larger animals, so much so that they 
must tend very much to hasten their extinction, certainly in any 
case of thore whose spoils are useful or whose presence may |e 
dangerous tu man, There is aspecres of whale, caught off the 
Norwegian coast, which is larger, although not so productive, as 
the Greenland or ‘‘right” whale. This immense mammal is 
pursued in steam vessels, and captured by a Mr. Foyn, of Vadso, 
in North Sweden, by means of an ingenious harpoon, which is 
described, by the British Consul at Christiana, as possessing 
two movable barbs, which, when it has been fired into the 
whale and the line hauled upon, expand and become fixed at an 
angle of 45 degrees on each side, effectually preclucing ‘he 
possibility of the harpoon being withdrawn, At ths same time 
a capsule, contained in the harpoon, explodes, urually causing 
instant death to the animal, which is then towed to the fa tory 
of Mr. Foyn, the blubber removed and the rest of the carcass 
converted into artificial zuano. 


CriericaL Scanpat [in Wares.—On the night of 
May 14th, the Rev. ‘Thomas Morris Hughes, cu:ate, in churge of 
Llanddanillfab and L'anedwen, Anglesey, was apprehended by 
I 





seventy-three miles, and 3 ,000 drunkards are annually brought 
before its magistrates. The shops open on Sundays vou!d form 
streets sixty miles long. It is estimated that there are above a 
million of the people who are practically heathen, wholly neg- 
lecting the ordinances of religion. At least 900 additional 
— and chapels would be required for the wants of the 
people.’ 


IncipENTS oF THE SankEY aNd Moopy Revivat in 
Lorpon,—The following from the Pall Mall Gazette shows to 
what uses, the excitement caused by the preaching of Moody and 
Sankey in London,is put by some of their pretended disciples: 

‘* Several correspondents have written to the Standard to com- 
plain ot what they conside: the ‘impertinent intrusion’ of per- 
sous who are now carrying on a house-to-house visitation on be- 
half of Messrs. Moody and Sankey In one case a female visitor 
drove up toa house ina well-appointed equipage, and pressed 
the lady who lived in the house to go atd bear Messrs. ’ oody 
and Sankey, ‘The lady ezplained that she was an invalid and 
could not go, whereupon the visitor proceeded to inquire whe- 
ther the invalid ‘felt herself spiritually prepared for death,’ 
asked permission to + ddress the servants, and closed her visit by 
offering a prayer. Another correspondent states that a young 
man, near her confinement, was so terrified by the visit of two 
persons calling themselves ‘ titled ladies,’ who would persist in 
praying preaching and catachising her, for two consecutive hours, 
that the husband, on returning howe, found her in a completely 
prostrate and fainting state, and she has since continued serious- 
ly unwell. In another case, a male visitor who calied at a house 
while the servant happened to be out asked the mictress of the 
houre to be permitted to come in and ‘ have half an bonr’s silent 
prayer with her.’ She refused, and he then ‘ began to rave on 
the doorstept, and ast ed several impertinent questions, amongst 
others, whether she was aware that she had a soul to save ? if 
she was aware where she wo Id gotohereafter?’ Upon her still 
refusing bis request he began to ‘ pray for his dear sister.’ she 
was at last n the act of closing the door when he gave her a tract 
and asked whether if he called again at some future time she 
would accede to his request. The Jady told him to call again 
when her husband was at home, but (the correspondent says) 
sowehow or other these gentlemen studiously avoid coming then. 
One case is even worse than the above. A pers n, who is des- 
cribed as a ‘ tall, thin, elderly and very strong-minded looking 
female,’ called upon a widow lady toask if she had ever attended 
the services of ‘our brethren in the Lord, Moody and *ankey.’ 
‘Ihe lady informed her visitor that she never bad attended and 
n ver should at end such services, as she was a High Church- 
weman; whereupon the visitor became excited, told the lady 
that the ‘ evil one had got her in his power,’ ‘ that the gates of 
hell were yawning for her,’ and made other remarés of a like 
nature. She aiterwards asked for some refreshments, as she had 
come a long way on foct and on being asked what she would 
take replied, ‘If would not inconvenience, a little hot brandy 
and water. After she had drunk the brandy and water and lett 
the house, the lady found that her visitor bad taker with her the 
silver spoon she had used for her brandy, several ornaments 
from the drawing room mantle piece, and the best umbrella from 
the stand in the hall; and in exchange had leit her a Life of 
Mr. Moody, a life of Mr. Sankey, some religious periodicals, and 
Promises that the lady should be the object of a special prayer 
at an early meeting of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, as especially 
requiring ‘ light.’ ’’ 








AccipENT To an Arronaut.—Mr. Barker, Mr. Cox- 
well's assistant, made a balloon ascent near Leeds, on May 25th, 
and there being a strong wind at the time, the balloon, on ris 
ing, struck some buildings with great force, and then getting 
clear, rose almost perpendicular. The greatest excitement pre- 
vailed, and it was generally supposed that Mr. Barker was killed - 
The balloon, however, descended safely in t'e night. Mr. 
| arker says that he was at once rendered insensible, and remain- 
ed so for a long time. Recovering bis senses, he observed the 
handkercbiet still tied to the mouth of the balloon, and fearing 
it might burst he. though utterly exhausted and a great distance 
from the earth, managed to get hold of the string to allow gas to 
escape. On his descending be was found to be very much 
bruised and cut, particularly ebv-nt his bead and legs, 





tor Parrey, of the county police, at Llanddoonrelfob par- 
sonage, under a warrant on a charge of felony. On Saturday he was 
brought before the magistrates at Beaumaris, and charged that 
he, on the 5th instant, at the parish of Llangood, Anglesey, 
feloniously and fraudulently caused a false ins rtion in a register 
of deaths relat ng to the death of Ernest H»mer Hu hes, an in- 
fant, whose demise wus the subject of a coroner's inquest last 
week, The Chief Const:ble of Anglesey, ‘ aptain White Griffiths, 
preferrej the charge. He stated that he found discrepancies 
between the certificates of birth and death, the one describing 
the child as Ernest Ham r simply, and the father as ‘)homas 
the Hughes, Clerkin Holy Orders, of Harleston, Staffordshire, and 
other as Ernest Hammer Hughes. ‘The signature to the certifi- 
cate of death was ‘Thomas \ orris Hughes, uncle of the child,’ 
and Captain Griffiths saidbe would prove that ‘* ! homas Hughes, 
of Harleston,” and ** Thomas Morris Hughes, are identical. He 
had received a ‘elegram from Harleston stating that ‘he Rev. 
Thomas Hughes did not reside there and be bad no cousin in 
Anglesey. 

A REMARKABLE Verdict was returned at the CLeshire 
Quarter Sessions at Knutsford, in England, a few days since, 
Two men, who were accused of destroying fish by putting chlo, 
ride of lime into a stream at Woodford, were, after a long de- 
hberation by the jury, found not guilty of the offence which they 
were charged, but vere, with solemn formality, pronounced 
guilty of ‘' fishing,” with which they were not charged. The 
Chairman, Sir Henry Mainwaring, chracterized the verdict as 
the silliest he had ever heard in bis life. The men were, of 
course, discharged. 


Tue Great Towns or Enotanv.—The Registrar- 
General makes the follow ng estimate of the population of the 
great towns in the middie of the year 1875, cal ulated on the 
assumption that the present rate of increase is the same as that 
which the Census shews to have prevailed in the ten years 1-61 
-71: London [the * registration div sion ’’], 3,446,160; Glas- 
gow, 534,564 ; Liverpool, 516,063 ; Manchester, 356,626 ; and 
Salford, 135,720— meking together 492,346 ; Birmingham. 366,- 
225; Dabliv, 314,666; Leeds, 2 5,115; Sheffield, 267,881 ; 
Edinburgh, 211,626; Bristol, 196,186; Bradford, 1'8,+05 ; 
Newcastle-upon-tyne, 137,665, liull, 133,932; Portsmouth, 
122,632 ; Brighton, 111,089; Leicester 109,83'; Sanderland, 
106,342 ; Nottingham 92,251; Oldbam, 87,437; Norwich, 82,- 
$42; Wolvcrbampton, 71,718. 


A Brutisu CannipaL.—A horrible case of assault is 
reported from Tyldesley, Lancansh re. An Irish American, 
named Joseph Johneon, is in the custody of the police. on the 
charge of biting off the lip and a portion of the nose of en cld 
man named Thomas Hall. /t appears that the prisoner was in 
the act of ill-using the old man’s donkey, and that when re- 
quested to desist, he threw Hall to the ground, and bit off his 
upper lip, which it is believed he swallowed at the time. His 
teeth also penetrated through the nose. Not content with this 
outrage, the prisoner afterwards kicked his victim in a most 
violent manner. 


MispLacep Cuarity.—At the last meeting of the 
Retford board of guardians an extraordinary instance of mis- 
placed charity was brought to light by a relieving officer in the 
case of Charlotte Taylor, an unmarried woman, 52 years of age, 
living in John s‘reet, Retford, wko has no relations and has for 
aloug tire been considered quite destitute, and to whom the 
charitable ladies of the town and neighborhood have allowed 
liberal relief in addition to the assistance she h d been receiving 
from the guardians, as an outdoor paup r. ‘The officer report- 
ed that he examined ner house waile she was absent, and foand 
sixty-six excellent pairs of boots, fifteen petticoats, thirty-three 
flannel petticoats and drawers, and twelve unmade dresses, In 
a box he found £2 12s. 104d. in silver and copper, and conceal- 
ed in a cloth was an old fstocking, and in this was wrapped a 
glass bottle tightly corked. The bottle was heavy and, the oiti- 
cer’s suspicions being aroused, he broke the neck off, and then 
found £40 10s. in gold. He ‘iad rearched no further, but from 
what he had seen was convinced that the panper was as well oft 
for other articles, as those named above. The officer was in-! 
structed to make application to the magistrates for the property. 





Strance Dearu or a Mtven.——Savuse. Wuireneap, 

between sixty and seventy years of age, who had lived for many 

inasmall tenement in a court off Moor street, Birmingbam, 
died on May 23rd, under singular circumstances. His mother, 

who formerly resided with him, was barned to death about 
twelve years ago, and since that period Whitehead had lived a 
a most secluded life, seldom allowing any one to enter his abode, 
The house was in a most dilapidated and filthy condition, never 
having been cleared since his mother’s death. The charred 
fragments of the dress which she was wearing when burned 
were to be seen upon tbe floor of the lower room. The paper 
was torn from the walls in every room, and in many perts the 
plaster bad fallen. The ceiling of the attic was broken, the 
tiles being exposed, and at one end a portion of the roof had 
fal'en in. The police were called in, and, upon a search being 
made, considerable property was fouud. As each drawer was 
broken open, small parcels of mouey were found. Bb. neath the 
bed there were three packages containing money, which no 
doubt, had been there for years, as the coins were tarnished 
and mildewed, Upto Monday evening upwards of £100, in 
sums varying fiom a few coppers to as much as £11 or £12, had 
been discovered. ‘The deeds of some freehold property were 
fonud among his papers. ‘lie deceased had not foliowed any 
occupation fora considerable period, and how he gained his 
livelihood was a mystery to his neighbors. 


Wuotesate Destruction or Game AND Foxes BY 
Firy.—On May 2lst the whole of the valuatle cover, twelve 
acres in extent, known as Wooley Gorse, about six unles from 
Huntingdon, was destroyed by fire. In the flames there perish- 
ed large numbers of rabbits, foxes and cubs aud other animals ; 
whilst hundreds of them might be seen running about with the 
far burnt off to the flesh, presenting a sickening spectacle. ‘Tho 
damage cann't be estimated, but the loss to sportsmen will be 
great, especially to the Fitzwilliam and Cambridgeshire hunts, 
A nomber of ve min, -uch as stoats and weasels, escaped. 


Warertoo Vrererans.—There are now in the EKast- 
hampstead Union Workhouse, Bracknell, two old Waterloo men, 
both in receipt of pensions. They have elected of their own 
free will to become inmates,aud repay the Board for their 
maintainance. One is Thomas !’eckford, aged ninety-one, who 
has bs wife with him, aged ninety-six. He served in the 54th 
Regiment, and was wounded at Waterloo, The other, William 
Willis, is aged eighty-seven years, and formerly served in the 
52nd Regiment, being present at Waterloo in the capacity of 
trampeter. They are now in the enjoyment of excellent health. 


Exciting Scene at a Wu.tsuntive Weppinc.—At 
the Liverpool parish churches on Whit Monday, a large number 
of marriages took place, the couples being composed chiefly of 
persons from the humbler rank of life. At St. Peter’s church a 
somowhat exciting scene took place. About fifleen couples 
presented themselves, and just at the last moment the parent 
and sister of one of the women entered the church, and denoun- 
ced ber in ended husband as a would-be bigamist, he having a 
wife and four children at Portsmouth, the man, thus taken 
aback admitted the charge, aud received a stern rebuke from 
the officiating clergyman for his base intentions. The excite- 
ment became 60 great that the deli:quent narrowly escaped ill 
treatment, but ultimately he was allowed to leave the church, 
In another case the marriage of a young c.uple was forbidden, 
on the ground that the bridegroom was under age, and both left 
the church with rather a sheepish and downcast expression of 
countenance. 


In Encuianp, infants, savs the Pall Mall Gazette, are 
utifortuuastely beld to be of no value by a large portion of her 
Majesty's subjects, and are pitched into gutters, or over garden 
walls, as though they were mere rubbish. In Scotland, a more 
sober and serious country, parents attach a far higher value to 
babies, and even the poorest of be poor will oaly consent to 
part from their offspring for *‘a consideratior.”” A touching 
instance of the appreciation of their value is afforded by the 
story of a baby six weeks old, and on whose behalt application 
was made tothe inspector of poor at Airdiic for reliei, by a 
woman named McManus, who stated that it had been left in her 
arms by a wom n at the College station, Glargow, on the previ- 
ous night. ‘The application was refused, but further inquiry by 
the inspector completely exonerated the mother, whose name, it 
appears, is Agnes Boyle, from the charge of having thus desert- 
ed ber child. Jt was steted by several persons who witnessed 
the transaction that Boyle bad sold the child to Mrs, McManus 
for the sum of one penny, That lady, however, being disatis- 
fied with her bargain the child-is to be returned to ‘the friends 
of the mother.” 


Dr. Keneaty has learned a lesson in the House of 
Commons. Ina late number of bis paper he says, that so far as 
inquiry is concerne¢, the claimant must be left to his fate ; all 
that could be done for bim has been done, and all meetings on 
his behalf are usel 58 and must come to an end. ‘The Doctor 
still clings, however to the new Magna Chirta. 
re 


Loss of a Valuable Hunting Knife-—The London 
Daily News says: ‘A curious and valuable bunting knife from 
the atelier of Senor Estevas de Souza, jeweller to the King of 
Portugul, was lost in the receut wreck of Ste Cadiz off Usbant. 
The sheath and handle were composed of the heads of wild ani- 
mals and hounds, modeled and chased in silver, and accurately 
representing the lordly stag, the bear, the wolf, the wild boar, 
and otber fers nature still found ia the Lusitanian forests. It 
was the work of Senor Raphael Zacharias da Costa, who was oc- 
cupied in its execution for a period of eleven years, from June, 
1863 to May, 1874. The knife was sixty-three centimetres in 
length, and was sent from Lisbon by the, Cad z, to be placed on 
view at the Portng: ese Legation, Gloucester }lace, Portman 
Square. Unfor'unaiely the model was lost as well as the knife 
itself, but from the photograplis we bave seen, it is evident that 
there is no falling off from the well earned revown of the Portu- 
guese artistic workers in the precious metals. ‘Ihe hunting 
knife and sheath were insured £7,000." 





Tue town of Bergamo, in Italy, is making prepara- 
tions for a grand ceremony in honor of Donizetti and his master, 
Mayer. A monuxent has been erected to their wemory, and it 
is proposed to place beneath it the remains of the two compo 

sers. With this object their graves in the cemctery at Valtese 
were opened last week in presence of a notary and of the com- 
mittee charged to carry out the arrargements, Donizetti was 
buried in 1448 and Mayer in 1/45. ‘Ihe committee Lad 1e- 
quested Signor Verdi to write a piece of music fur the Cecaricn, 
but in a fetter to them, in which be exprerecs his regret Let be 
will not be able to be present, he cxcurcs himrelt irom the task, 
on, the ground of bis * cld and well known custom of not wre 


ting peszj staceati.”” 
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(From All The Year Round.) 


THE HUSHES OF HOLWYCH. 





More than thirty years have elapsed sinee the cir- 
cumstances hereinafter relateda, roused a curiosity and 
interest by no means limited to the neighborhood of 
their occurrence. 

The drama of life has shifted rapidly ; the principal 
actors in this little episode have passed away ; the scene 
itself has, with a suddenness rare even in these trans- 
forming times, assumed an aspect as dissimilar to its 
former self as nature, though much enduring, could per- 
mit. The railway that pierced Holwych to its heart, 
sweeping away like cobwebs picturesque old cots, and 
sowing staring “villa residences” in their room, could 
not absorb its noble uplands, : ich with box and fern, nor 
divert the course of the little river, in whose dark-green 
pools, ever since Casar’s war-chariots rumbled through 
this vale, countless generations of trout had lurked and 
fattened ; but it tunneled the one and spanned the oth- 
er, and rushing on to fresh destruction, left Holwych a 
thriving town indeed, but with an air of having been on 
a visit to London, and of having brought back with it 
something of the gloss, swing and swagger of metropoli- 
tan suburban life. 

Such a metamorphosis, combined with the alteration 
of a few names, will preserve for Holwych a sufficing 
incognito. For this which follows is, so to speak, a 
mystery. And the lovers of such narrations are some- 
times—as, indeed, is the privilege of the sex that most 
delights in them—uncertain, coy, and somewhat difficult 
entirely to please. Kxplain your ghost, and he becomes 
an impostor. Don’t, and even if your veracity pass un- 
challenged, particulars are «lemanded as the price of 
faith, which it might be inexpedient —nay, libelous—to 
disclose. Verhaps a better reason than the excitement 
of mere wonder may be found for this description of 
narrative,in the fact that it has occasionally helped 
skepticism itself to comprehend that there may be, moy- 
ing in our very midst, powers, forces, and forms of be- 
ing, which all man’s garnered wisdom can neither weigh 
nor guage. 

On a bright May morning in 1835, Colonel Cuthbert 
Elderion, accompanied by his fair little newly married 
wife, quitted London in search of a country home. The 
world—as in the case of another pair of whom we have 
not unfrequently heard—was all before them, where to 
choose ; and having no reason for especial haste, they 
resolyed to exomine at least such parts of it as might be 
conveniently visited in a fortnight, and a mail phaeton. 

After being all but ensnared by the sombre charms 
of an old Elizabethan mansion, well clothed with wood 
—which proved to have been a iunatie asylum—and af- 
ter declining, with thanks, a brighter looking residence, 
whose latest proprietor had pushed his wife into a well 
(the law, however, in its ever growing tenderness for 
murder, refusing to convict him), the Colonel and his 
wife found themselves, at the end of a week, passing the 
pretty little cluster «f cottages, and the one irregular 
street, which at that time represented Holwych. With 
the broad sunny uplands on the one haud, and the wood- 
ed and watered yalley on the other, the travelers found 
the scene so attractive that they determined to halt at 
the village inn—the Swan—take their lunch, and make 
some localfinquimies. 

“Curious!” remarked the Colonel, thoughtfully, as 
they presently stood together at a back window of the 
inn, commanding a view of the adjacent country. 

“ What, dear!” 

“Thave never, to my remembrance, passed through 
this place before ; yet, somehow, it—it seems to know 
me !” 

“ Know you! How ?” asked his wife laughing. 

“'That’s more than [ean say!” replied the Colonel, 
still with a puzzled look. ‘1 can really hardly explain 
my meaning—but if? something like a man, making one 
a hesitating bow, deing not quite certain that it isn’t 
your brother.” 

“ William, your brother, does hunt in this neighbor- 
hood!” said Mrs, Elderton, pertly. 

“Hal that’s it, no doubt!” responded her spouse. 

* But, Cuthbert, dear,’ resumed Mrs. Elderton, 
‘don’t they say, that people sometimes have ;prevyans 
—foreshadowings—of things and places yet to come ?” 

“Often. At this very moment,” replied the Colonel, 
still at the window, “I hive a prevision of certain mut- 
ton-chops about to become reality, for Ican hear the 
waiter saying so!” 

“You always laugh at such things,” said his wife 
discontentedly. 

“Chops? I indignantly deny it!” responded her 
hungry spouse, opening the door to listen. 

“No. Mysteries.” 

“On ‘the contrary, [like them. 
sometimes. lor example, the sort of prevision you 
speak of, dear, probably means, nine times in ten, that, 
having formed a very definite opinion as to something 
- would like, when, years and years after, it sudden- 

y presents itself, you claim it as an old friend.” 

“Tam certain it is a fate. 
Mrs. Elderton, decisively. 

At this moment the lunch appeared. 

“Talmost think we decided too hastily against that 


We are to live here,” said 
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L solve them, too,! 





down. 


a shiver. 


into a well.” 

“Nonsense! But it’s no matter 
feel perfeetly at ease—quite at home, you know— in a 
house where anything strange and happened.” 

‘ He wasn’t convicted, you know,” observed the Col- 
onel. ‘ My love, another chop ?” 

“ Now, I wonder if they ever used the—well—after ?” 
said Mrs. Elderton, thoughtfully. 

“Can’t say. Speaking for myself, I own,” said the 
Colonel, ‘I should be disposed to let that well alone. 
Walter, do you chance to know of any vacant. resi- 
dences in this immediate neighborhood? I should 
want good stabling and out offices, and a little land. 
There is nothing to suit us, I take it.” 

“ Ye—, that is, no, Sir,” answered the man, with a 
quick glance at Mrs, Elderton. 

“ Which do you mean?” 

“There’s nothing, Sir, to—to suit the lady,” re- 
turned the man, hastily. “ Everything in these parts, 
vVmost, is in the hocupation of families which had 
lived there for years. but there’s a hagent, Mr. Brod- 
gett, in the next village, as ’Il tell you more.” 

“Tam mor2and more attracted by this place,” said 
the Colonel, as they resumed their journey ; “ apart 
from the mysterious welcome it has g.ven me. Noth- 
ing to be had, ch? No wonder people get attached 
to— Ifallo! There's a vacancy, at least !” 

They were passing a large mansion, about a quarter 
of a mile beyond the village, standing back from the 
road, and shielded from the lattter by a large clump 
of fine cedars, so as to be only visible above the gates, 
which opened upon a broad carriage-sweep. It was 
built of gray stone, was tong and low, and had _pro- 
jecting wings and asheltered portico—altogether pre- 
senting a heavy, yet imposing frontage ; while, from 
its elevate] position, it was clear that the back win- 
dows must command an uninterrupted view of the 
whole of that beautiful vale, on the wooded slope of 
which it stood. 

The Colonel had checked his horses to make a closer 
scrutiny. There were remnants of auctioneers’ an- 
nouncements still adhering to the outer walls, and 
the house itself displayed no signs of occupation. 
Doors and windows were closed throughout. No 
thread of smoke issuing from any of the multitudinous 
chimneys betrayed the presence of creatures who must 
dine, and the property generally appeared to be rele- 
gated to the sombre guardianship of two colossal 
figures—half man, half griffin—which flanked the 
portico. 

“That house, now, looks as if 1t had a story,” ob- 
served Mrs, Elderton. 

“] wish it had another !” replied her husband, with 
a critical closing of the eyes. “Too heavy, by half, 
for such an elevation. The grounds, if there be any, 
must be magnificent, dear. Shall we give them a 
minute or two ?” 

Mrs. Elderton readily assented, and the pair, alight- 
ing, walked—as the riddle hath it—round the house, 
and round the house, and were only deterred from 


ters which hermetically sealed the same. 


left its handle in his grasp. 


manslou. 


heard; clumps of maple, planes, and elms; choked-uy 
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the former was being gradually overborne. 
menced an avenue of huge and venerable walnut trees 


white stone. 
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den, but the distant country beyond. 


each other through her active mind. 
It was, in truth, a smiling scene. 





young 


pretty Wilcote,” remarked the Colonel, as they sat| pleted the natural glory of the scene. 


“ By your leave, monsters!” said the Coionel, im- 
patiently, as they returned to the portio; and he gave 
a stout tug tothe bell, which emitted one heavy se- . : en ‘ 
pulehral note, and then, as if exhausted with the effort, |8"%4 with an indulgent smile, “this is not based on 


On the further side of the central lawn, there com-| but he is eccentric. 


“ Why, Cuthbert, it is a paradise!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Elderton, visions of improvement already chasing| inspect the mansion and grounds; and the Colonel was 


The mansion 
itself, on this side, presented quite a cheerful aspect, 


“ Cuthbert, dear, that well ?” said his little wife with|the rear face being either painted red, or faced with 


brick, and abundantly clothed with pear and pome- 


“My love, I cannot bring myself to believe that there | granate, trained round the windows, which opened to 
is anything about the place caleulated_to produce in| the ground. , 
every occupant an irresistible desire to push his wife 


“The house is a hombug !” remarked the Colonel. 
“ Who, from its frowning tront, would have expected 


I should never/a scene like this 2?” 


“Itis just the place I should dote on!” said his 
wife, enthusiastically. “Vacant, too, dear. What 
eould that man mean by saying there was nothing in 
the neigborhood ?” 

“The waiter? Ican only account for it,” replied 
the Colonel, “by the supposition that some friend of 
his, just married—and ready, under those demoraliz- 
ing circumstances, to indulge his wife’s every whim— 
has an eye upon it already.” 

“Oh, Cuthbert, does that mean— ?” 

“Tt means, at all events, that we’ll make some in- 
quiry. But how to get—hallo, you!” 

A boy of loafing aspect, coated with moss, as if he 
had been bird-nesting up some venerable tree, had 
just appeared from behind a clump of elder bushes. 
“allo, you!” returned the boy, like a surly echo. 
“ Who looks after this place ?” 

“None but th’ ushers, I low,” replied the youth, 
grinning. : 

“The ushers? It’s a school then ?’” 

“If ’tis, there’s a vacancy,” responded the remark- 
able boy, with a see nd grin. 

“Do these ushers receive people who wish to see 
the house and grounds ?” 

“No. They keeps ’n away,” said the boy. And, 
pressing his hands on his bulgy pockets, as though 
conscious of something contraband, he prowled away. 
“Pil see the agent to-night at Hatchford,” said the 
colonel, as they regained the carriage. 

The neglected mansion had, in truth, taken the 
fancy of both. They cou'd talk of nothing else, and 
long ere they reached Hatchford, had not only made 
the property their own, but transformed it into a 
model of perfection, wherein art and nature strove in 
vain for mastery. 

After dinner the Colonel, with assumed indifference, 
thought he would stroll down to see the agent, Mr. 
Brodgett. He did not invite his wife’s company, 
fearing, peradventure, that her undisguised desire to 
possess the mansion at Holwych might somewhat in- 
terfere with the bargain he hoped to effect. So he 
told her she was tired. 

Mr. Brodgett, who was still at work in his office, 
readily forgave the Colonel’s untimely visit, and fur- 
nished ali needfui information. The “ Mansion” as it 
was called, of Holwych was untenanted; had been so, 
in effect, for some little time—a couple of years or so 
—the rent being high, very Iigh, (in fact, four hun- 
dred a year.) Seeing that the land was limited to 
about a dozen acres, without shooting—for Mr. Brod- 
gett would not allude to the right of shooting dab- 
chicks in the Mumble as sport—the rent was high. 
But, then, there were reasons; the mansion was 
historical. 

“ jlistorical ?” ‘ 

“ Connected with one of the most interesting periods 
of English history. The Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, by 


: ? , . 3 » 6] =P te aol ave re- 
looking in at every window, by the strong iron shut- come writers styled the ‘bloody,’ is ssid to have re 


sided there.” 

“'The deuce he has !” ejaculated the Colonel, think- 
ing of his nervous little wife. 

“ But,” resumed Mr. Brodgett, seeing his mistake, 


any recorded facts. Holwych, you must know, was 


Provoked, but not discouraged, the two explorers formerly the assize town, and possibiy his Lordship, 
continued to hover about the enchanted castle, till when Judge on this circuit, might have passed a mght 
they discovered a small wicket, opening upon a lune, | 8 the a 
following which latter they came upon a gate, strong | grounds—- 
and securely locked, but with open bars, thas afford- : ro 
ing a view of the garden and grounds in rear of the| he Colonel, decisively, 
These appeared to be even more pictu-| : 
resque and beautiful than the Colonel had anticipated. Brodgett, laughing. { 
Broad terraces, spacious lawns—some level, some slo- small transactions—petty investments, you know. 
ping downward toward the river, whose murmur, as it ‘Get me four hundred, Brodgett, he wrote, ‘or let 
rippled over some invisible weir, could be faintly the owls have it rent free. 


Then, Sir, the singular beauty of the 
“My good Sir, the terms are simply absurd,” said 
*So I ventured to tell my principal,” replied Mr. 


“ But he is a man who hates 


‘ By-the-by,’ continued 
,| the the agent, looking among his papers, ‘in a letter 


flower-beds ; moss-covered fountains ; everywhere 1 received this very day, he intimates a willingnes to 
wild warfare between order and confusion, in which | Sell, and that on terms that might suit you better than 


alease. Here it is. Lam almost ashamed to tell you, 
For the entire property—it is 


frechold, and the house in good repair—twelve hun- 


terminating in an aleove or open Summer-house of | dred pounds !” 
Shut out from the house by the inter-| |)? é 
vening trees, this building was so placed as evidently wishing he might draw a check on the spot. 
to_command, not only tie fairest portions of the gar- 


“'The price is not exorbitant,” owned the Colonel, 


“It is worth thrice the money, Sir,” growled Mr. 
Brodgett. “ But I must obey orders,” 


An appointment was made for the next morning to 


turning to leave, when it occurred to him to remark 


The apple and| that he understood the place had been recently oc- 
pear blossoms—these must have been a hobby of some | cupizd as a school. 

former proprietor—were absolutely dazzling; and the 
ay leaves, with their soft, fresh tints, ccm- 


“School !” said Mr. Brodgett, as if amazed. 
“ And is left in charge of the ushers.” 





























THE ALBION. 





“Ushers? H’m. Ushers? Nothing of the sort, 
Sir, I assure you,” said the agent hastily. ; 

“It is of no consequence. No doubt I was mis- 
taken.” replied the Colonel. And, hurrying home, re- 
ported to his delighted wife the happy issue of his 
expedition. 

Tt was noon next day when they drove up the grass 
grown sweep, and found Mr. Blodgett awaiting them at 
the open door of the mansion. If the exterior were 
dark and forbidding, it only formed the greater contract 
with the lofty, light, and spacious rooms thrown open to 
their gratified inspection. Those on the ground floor, 
garden side, were en suite—a noble dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, billiard, and hreakfast-room, terminating in a 
conservatory, and extending the promenade that migh: 
be made through the successive apartments to sixty or 
seventy yards. All the windows, save those of the 
dining-room, opened to the ground, giving access to the 
lawns and terraces already described. There was much 
massive furniture, apparently but little the worse for 
time, and as this was to be taken at a valuation, and the 
house was in all respects ready to be oceupied, there 
was nothing to prevent the Eldertons taking possession 
as soon as the legal transfer could be accomplished. 
And so zealously did Mr. Blodgett bestir himself on 
their behalf, that a very few days saw them fairly estab- 
lished, and already at work on their projected improve- 
ments. ‘I'o the Colonel’s enjoyment there was indeed 
one slight, very slight drawback—the fear that his wife, 
who had so frankly avowed lr dislike of a house iu 
which anything unusual had occurred, should become 
suddenly apprised of the alleged visit of the ‘bloody 
Judge ”—nay, his possible occupancy of ttie very cham- 
ber they had selected as their own! 

What followed it may be advisable to give in the 
form of the diary, letters and depositions, in which this 
strange story was originally recorded. 

“Tt was in May, 1835,” (Mrs. Elderton afterward 
wrote to afrieud in London,) “that we took up our 
abode at pretty Holwych. Our house, the ‘Mansion,’ 
though sombre enough outside, was the brightest, 
cheeriest dwelling heart could desire. The sunshine 
never seemed to depart from one or the other of its gay 
well-windowed rooms, nntil it meltcd into night. Cuth- 
bert and I were in raptures with our purchase—busy as 
bees, and little anticipating the strange series of events 
of which, as you desire it, I will endeavor to give some 
particulars. 

“ We had been in possession about a month, during 
which nothing especial occurred, except that two of our 
maids gave warning, without—so far as I could perceive 
—any valid cause, and that Mrs. Ketteridge, the house- 
keeper, begged to be allowed to change her room in the 
west wing, for one much inferior, in another part of the 
house. But never having—as you may suppose—-heard 
of any unaccountable circumstinces in connection with | 
the house, these incidents merely caused me a momen- 
tary surprise.” 

“The first thing worth recording occurred at the be- 
ginning of July. I was sitting, about mid-day in an 
open aleove at the end of the walnut tree walk, sketch- 
ing designs for some flower beds, and, as I well remem- 
ber, thinking of nothing conducive to uneasiness, when 
I became suddenly conscious of an indescribable sense 
of panic, sach as you might feel, had some frightful scene 
or object unexpectedly presented itself to your view. 
Yet [ saw nothing, heard nothing, save when some 
sound from the distant village made itself faintly audi- 
ble through the stillness of noon. ‘Trying to laugh at 
the fancy, I bent over my work when again the panic 
seized me, and with such force that my pulse bounded— 
I felt it—and I hardly dared to lift my eyes, lest they 
should rest upon some horrible thing that had noise- 
lessly crept upon me! I did, however look up, and the 
quiet sunshine and the glowing flowers seemed to re- 
buke my senseless terror. 

‘This is too absurd!’ I said aloud, and took up my 
pencil. Butonce more I seemed to feel the approach 
of the fear; and this time, without waiting for it, I 
jumped from my scat with a sort of ery, took to my 
heels, and never stopped till I arrived breathless in the 
house. 

“I did not, till succeeding events seemed to give a 
kind of significance to this adventure, tell it to my hus- 
band. I knew }. was a nervous little thing, ond that he 
knew it, and feared that the first result would be a 
course of tonics, which I hate.” 

Extract from the diary of Colonel Elderton, August 
6th, 1835: “It is certainly a singular house. ‘The 
odd sounds that, after the residence of only a day or two, 
I began to hear, become more frequent. I have hither- 
tu been able to conceal them from Edith. Yesterday it 
became ixpossible. 

“ We were sitting in the small study at half-past nine 
in the evening. ‘The windows were closed, and the 
door (leading into the hall) wide open. 

“We were both reading, when we distinctly heard 
slow, measured footsteps cross the hall, coming, as it 
seemed, from the dining room. They stopped at the 
study door, then suddenly appeared to sound more dis- 
tant. Bolts were drawn and undrawn. My wife, sup- 








again silent, I took a candle and examined every room. 
All was quiet, the windows closed and fastened for the 
night, and the doors shut. A servant coming to remove 
tea, we asked who had been moving about the hall, and 
received for answer that no one since nine o’clock had 
quitted the supper table in the servants’ hall. My wife, 
who was sitting beside me on the sofa, nestled a little 
closer, but gave no others indication of alarm.” 

Mrs. Elderton briefty notices this incident in writing 
to her friend, then passes on to another of a more start- 
ling character : 

“About two in the morning of the 16th of August, I 
was aroused by Cuthbert’s starting up in bed, with the 
exclamation that an attempt was being made upon the 
house. I entreated him not to.go down alone, but to 
ring first for the butler, who that night happened to 
have the pistols. We at that time slept in the drab 
room, west wing. 

“Thad myself heard nothing, being s.und asleep; but 
my husband told me that the first noise that surprised 
him was the violent shaking of the hall door, then of the 
windows of the room below, after which a voice distinct- 
ly said, ‘ Hush!’ the ‘sh, which was much prolonged, 
being taken up, like a watchword, by another ‘ Hush!’ 
and that by another, as if the house were surrounded. 
The noises thereupon ceased, and on examination below, 
nothing was found to throw any light on the disturb- 
ance, 

“During that Autumn we frequently heard footsteps 
pass our door at night, sometimes accompanied by the 
rustling of a silken dress, also a noise below as though 
furniture were being moved about. Invariably, if either 
of us were awake at two or three o’clock, we heard a 
sound as of a large chest violently thrown down, some- 
times once, but more frequently two or three times. 
We tried in vain to detect the origin of this sound. 

“I can searcely account for the indifference with 
which we got, at last, to regard these unusual things. 
But growing more and more attached to the place, 
which was becoming a real little paradise under our 
hands, we were loth indeed to confess the reality of any- 
thing to its diseredit. It was only when the daytime 
noises were too loud, that we eared to interfere. I 
have again and again ascribed them to the servants, and 
gone up-stairs to request them to be more quiet, yet I 
have found the doors all shut, and no one in the rooms 
or on the stairs. And yet the noises had made the 
chandelier vibrate.” 

Colonel Elderton’s diary in September: 

“ But for my little wife’s pluck I would, on her ac- 
count, give up this blessed house at once. These 
mysterious doings annoy and enrage me. I cannot in 
the least divine their source 

“ Finding that the silk gown rustling was of almost 
nightly occurrence, I laid a trap last night for the in- 
truder, stretching a bit of black sitk right across the 
passage. I did this without my wife’s knowledge, as 
I knew I should have to keep awake till one or two in 
the morning, and did not wish her to share my vigil. 

* A little befere two I was conscious of the approach 
of a light pattering step—like that of a woman in 
slippers—which was always first heard. Then came 
the silken rustle, actually brushing our door, ** Now, 
my lady, we shall see!” thought I. Getting quietly 
up, and softly opening the door, with our veillcuse for 
a lamp, I ascertained that the silken thread, stretched 
about two feet from the ground, remained untouched! 

Sept. 23. “Halsewell (the butler) has given warn- 
ing. He was my best ally, indefatigable in trying to 
trace out the cause of these alarms, His reason for 
leaving seems insufficient. The servants ‘chaff’ him 
as to some supposed resemblance between the ghostly 
footsteps and his own! He admitted, however, that 
there was something else, which he could never tell 
me until I had resolved to quit this residence.” 

“Mrs. Elderton to her friend in continuation: 

“Tn November, after the departure of our butler, 
Halsewell, who had been very bold and watchful, the 
noises increased, and, as the servants declared, with a 
sort of mocking imitation of Halsewell’s step, and his 
manner of opening and closing doors, as he moved 
about the house. 

“One day, at half past one, while I was reading in 
my dressing room, having had to remain up stairs for 
a day or two from illness, I was startled by hearing 
people moving about in a noisy manner on the small 
landing below; then loud screams. I rang the bell 
sharply, then opened the door. Nothing was visible; 
but [ heard a voice say, ‘ Hush—sh’ three several 
times, becoming at each repetition more distant and 
seeming to float away in a manner which I cannot 
describe. 

“T think it was on the following night, that I was 
awakened by a loud nvise, as of a person walking very 
heavily on the landing below, or in one of the adja- 
cent rooms. I never heard such walking before. It 
was, so to speak, a giant’s walk, and seemed to shake 
the house from one end to the other. We had for 
some days had a policeman in the house at night, and, 
rousing my husband, I begged him to call the man. 
Before be could leave the room we heard the sound 
of a desperate struggle on the stairs, as of two men 





posing it to be the butler, merely wondered why he 
cagel in the hall. Finding, however, that all was 





fighting. Feeling sure that our watchman had at last 


pounced upon the intruder, Cuthbert dashed off to 
his assistance. All was still and empty! The police- 
man, whom Cuthbert met quietly going his rounds, 
had heard no unusual sound.” 

As the disturbances at Holwych continued steadily 
to increase, and had become notorious, Colonel Elder- 
ton reluctantly resolved to leave; but before com- 
mencing prepartions, required from the servants state- 
ments of whatever of a remarkable nature they had 
severally noticed. This produced a mass of testimony, 
which, making every deduction for nervous terrors 
and exaggeration, has probably no parallel in the 
history of “ haunted houses ” of our time. 

It should be mentioned that duriig the occupation 
of the mansion, five servants (the butler, groom and 
three maids) had left, on divers pretexts, but really— 
as it now appeared—from the perpetual annoyance 
caused by the unaccountable sounds. Groans, sighs, 
footsteps; a noise a recurring) like a child’s 
rattle; doors struck and handles turned; sounds of 
tossing about boxes and furniture; carriages driving 
up the sweep when none were there; rustle of silk; 
screams; a voice heard to say distinetly, “ All is true;” 
and, finally, a sound of very peculiar character, com- 
pounded of a hiss and whiz which was of almost daily 
occurrence, and, commencing as described, terminated 
in the word, “Hush !” distinct, prolonged, and in- 
variably taken up by voices more and more distant, 
till they became inaudible. One of these statements, 
supplied by Louisa Serase, one of the maids, will serve 
as a specimen: 

“1 was four months under-house-maid at Holwych. 
During the whole time I was annoyed by the strangest 
disturbance. — I slept with a fellow-servant above the 
kitchen, One night very late we heard walking and 
talking below. It lasted one hour. We did not 
recognize cither step or voice. I spoke to the rest about 
it, but every one denied having been in the kitchen at 
all. ‘They did not tell me (L had not been long ar- 
rived) that the house was said to be haunted. After 
that [ became accustomed to strange noises, but what 
happened later determined me to leave. 

“} was awakened one night by acold hand touching 
my face, and, looking up, saw a very tall figure by 
my bedside, withan arm extended. I said, ‘1 will 
know what it is or Pll raise the house,’ when the figure 
moved toward the window and vanished, My com- 
panion saw it also. Next day we were allowed to 
change our room, but I was uncomfortable after this, 
and left.” 

Recollecting that the butler, Halsewell, who had 
left, had offered further testimony in the event of the 
house being given up, Colone! Elderton wrote to him, 
announcing his intended departure, and received the 
statement hereinafter given But, in the meantime, 
the following strange incident occurred to the Colonel 
himself: 

Ile was writing letters in the breakfast-room one 
forenoon, when a step came along the passage toward 
the open door. ‘To save the trouble of turning to see 
who was about to enter, he looked in the mirror, just 
opposite, and saw a very tall man, in a long yellow 
coat of some coarse material, and with his hat on, 
standing in the doorway. 

“Well, who are you, my man? Whatdo you want 
here ?” was the natural question. 

Without reply the man extended his arm, as poiut- 
ing to the garden, and, striding across the room, passed 
through the window (opening to the ground) into the 
garden. 

“ A ool hand, whoever yon are!’ exclaimed the 
Colonel, and, starting up, at once followed the in- 
truder, whom he was on the point of overtaking just 
as the latter turned the angle of a shrubbery, and en- 
tered the avenue of walnut trees, leading to the alcove 
before described. Hardly a second had clapsed, yet 
the walk was vacant. ‘The man had disappeared ! 

The Colonel rubbed his eyes in amazement. Up to 
that moment no idea of the supernatural had oceurred 
tohim. He had heard the man’s step, and observed 
his features in the mirror (they were those of a young 
and rather well-looking man, with singularly large 
eyes;) and asuspicion, prompted by the remarkable 
dress and manner, that he was an escaped lunatic, had 
crossed the Colonel’s mind. There was no place of 
concealment close at hand, save the shrubs which 
Colonel Elderton immediately examined; nor had the 
gardener, whom he found at work near the alcove, 
been passed by the stranger. 

Returning to the house, the Colonel found a letter 
from his ex-butler, in’ which, after recapitulating a 
series of disturbances of the kind alivady mentioned, 
which he had been inclined to attribute to thieves, 
untilhe found that, not only was his “silver” per- 
fectly safe, but everything, to the smallest article, un- 
touched, the writer dwelt upon the peculiar whizzing 
sound that daily — nay, several times ip a day — 
passed directly through the room occupied by the 
servants. At first, bearing some resemblance to the 
passage of a huge bird, though invisible, it terminated 
in the distinct pronunciation of the word “Hush” 
drawled out, and then takeu up by another voice, and 
another, as a watchword might be passed along a line 
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of sentries. , 
disturbed the hearers, and it was always some min 
utes before equanimity was restored, and any one felt 
disposed to quit the room—alone. 


Kven against this, however, the butler declared his wealthly man, and his estate was one of the most pleas- | 


courage would have supported him, but for the occur- 
rence he now, at his late master’s request, was about 
to relate. 

A little before dusk, one day late in August, he 
had occasion to pass through a gallery on the base- 
ment, leading to the servant’s hall, at one end of 
which stood a mangle, or rather press, for the table- 
cloths in use.” Before this press, as if examining it, 
stood a very tal] man, clad in a long coat of yellow 
frieze, with a narrow peaked hat, from which long 
fair hair descended on his shoulders. 

“ At the question ‘Hallo! What’s that?’ from the 
surprised butler, the man turned round and came to-| 
ward him. The butler then saw that the visitor ap- 
peared to be of middle age, had very large blue eyes, 
and what seemed like a narrow red scarf drawn across 
part of his forehead. Without pausing for an instant 
the figure marched straight upon his questioner, who 
mechanically extended his arms. To his unutterable 
amazement they met with no resistance, and Halse- 
well, as if awakening from a dream, found himself 
standing in the middle of the passage alone ! 

“ Notwithstanding this incident the butler was reluc- 
tant to quit his master’s service; but feeling that his 
story, if told, would either be disbelieved, or, if be- 
lieved, greatly increase the alarms and annoyances 
to which bis mistress was exposed, he finally resolved 
to leave, as mentioned. 

“ Hearing mysterious noises; talking of ghosts, and 
probably dreaming of them, would easily account for 
the gentleman in frieze admiring my tabiecloths !” 
thought the Colonel, as he finished the letter. 

But on that very day arrived a very singular cor- 
roboration, and from a totally independent source. 

“ T had occasion, a day or two since,” wrote a friend 
tohim, “to mention your name at a dinner party. ‘Is 
that Elderton who has taken Holwych Mansion, may [ 
ask ?’ inquired a stranger who sat near me. ‘ Yes,’ ‘1 
was a former occupart’ the man resumed, ‘and I should 
much like, with your permission, to ask you a question, 
at another moment, regtrding its present condition. 1 
have heard that your friend bas excellent taste, and the 
place was certainly susceptible of improvement.’ I as- 
sented. Later that evening we had some talk, and the 
result was the small note I now inelose. ‘ If, during your 
residence at Holwych, nothing of a strange and disturb- 
ing nature—incapable of explanation—has occurred, you 
are earnestly requested to destroy the note, unread ; if 
it has, open and compare a former tenant’s experience 
with your own.” ’ 

The Colonel at once adopted the latter course. The 
note, passing slightly over miscellaneous causes of dis- 
turbance, gave a concise, but clear, description of the 
perpetual “ hushings,” and of three several appearances 
of the man in yellow frieze, with the peaked hat and 
large blue eyes ! 

After this but little time was lost in preparation. But 
it was nct without regret. that the [Eldertons turned 
their backs on their cheap but uncomfortable paradise. 

“So it was nota school, after all,’ remarked the 
Colonéi, as they drove away. ‘But, as that boy can- 
didly warned up, it bas its ’ushers!” 

What became of the “ hushers” after the house was 

ulled down to make room for railway improvements, 
Tao not know ; but it is very certain that the Eldertons 
were the last tenants who ventured to share Holwych 
mansion with them. 





{From The Belgravia Annual.|f 
A CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


I, Joun Appison, curate of St. Mark’s Church, Beth- 
nal Green, had worked very hard through the winter 
months of the year 18—. My vicar having been ill and 
confined to his house, and my feilow-helper having left 
for another curacy, our usual staff ot clergy had been 
reduced to one—myself. There had been also a great 
deal of distress in the parish, which had thrown much 
extra work on me ; and altogether I quite agreed with 
the verdict of my friend the doctor, when he told me to 
take a holiday for a month or six weeks if I did not 
wish to be ill. 

There are some people who rather sneer ata clergy- 
man’s work, and talk about six days’ rest and one day’s 
labor. [ cannot help thinking, however, that some of 
those laymen who consider that they have done a fair 
day’s work, if they are at their offices from ten o’clock till 
four, with an hour’s inte;val for luncheon, would be rather 
staggered by the work done by some, nay, by many, 
clergymen of the present day. 

The two obstacles to this holiday, the expense of a 


This sound—far more than any other—| spend my holiday with him, which invitation I most 


gladly accepted. 
My cousin, Robert Fetherstone, was differently placed 
to myself with regard to money matters. He was a 


|antly situated in the North, being far removed from the 
|coal and iron districts. Indeed, on his estate it might 
ibe said that something of the old feudal system, which 
only survives in out-of-the-way places in the North, 
could be discovered. The whole of the village near his 
house and all the land in the neighborhood was his 
property, and in the eyes of the natives he was a far 
greater man than the prime minister, and his word was 
absolute law. I verily believe that if he had given or- 
ders to hang » poacher or trespasser, he would have 
found many to “xecute them ; fortunately, however, he 
was not one to abuse his position, but was an agrecable, 
clever man of the world, who had heen to Oxford, had 
travelled afterwards for a year or two, and, finally mar- 
ried and settled down on his estate, some few years be- 
fore the time of which I am writing. 

Fetherstone Grange was almost a modern hous», hay- 
ing been built by my cousin’s father, when the old Hall 
had fallen into such a state of dilapidation that it was 
considered cheaper and more sensible to build a new 
house than to attempt to repair it. The grandfather of 
my cousin had shut the Hall up, and lived on the Conti- 
nent for many years before his death, refusing to let it, 
or to suffer it to be restored or meddled with in any 
way, which was the reason why this, the old family seat, 
had gone to such decay ; and, as [ bave stated, his son, 
my cousin’s father, had been advised not to attempt its 
restoration. It stood, a fine old ruin, as I afterwards 
saw it, in the valley close to the banks of the river 
which flowed through the estate, the Grange being built 
about half a mile from it, and more pleasantly situated 
on an elevation, which commanded a fine view of the 
country for some distance around. 

‘|he conversation turned upon the old Hall after din- 
rer, the second day of my visit to the North. I had 
been most kindly and hospitably received by my cousin 
and his wife upon my arrival, and being wearied by my 
long journey, had not risen till a somewhat late hour 
the next morning. I had then declined to ride with 
my cousin, who was going on magisterial business to the 
county town, preferring to stroll about and lazily to en- 
joy the warm spring morning, and the fresh country air, 
which seemed so delightful to me after my long resi- 
dence in a dismal quarter of London. In my rambles I 
had strolled down to the old Hail ; and now, as we sat 
round the fire after dinner, my cousin and I enjoying a 
cigar, while his wife occupied herself with some fancy 
work, 1 mentioned how picturesque I thought the ruin 


“You don’t mean to say,” I exclaimed, “‘ that you se- 
riously believe it to be haunted ? ”’ 

“Robert is only trying to frighten you,” said his 
wife ; “he does not believe anything of the sort. It 
was only the other -lay I heard him laughing at old 
Mrs. Forster in the village, who thought she had scen a 
ghost at the Hall.” 

“Well,” said my cousin, ‘I think, at any rate, you 
had better content yourself with inspecting the Hall 
by daytime; there is plenty to interest you. There is 
an old chapel attached to it, where you may go and 
hold service all by yourself, if you have any inclina- 
tion. It would be rather in your line, I should think,” 
he continued; “you fellows are trying to revive the 
medieval in the Church; and you ean take Bella with 
you, who is rather given to that sort of thing her- 
selt.” 

This remark turned the conversation upon Church 
matters—my cousin being a stanch Church-and State 
man of the old Protestaut type, and I being a Catho- 
lic, or, as we are generally termed, a Ritualist—and 
the subject of ghosts was dropped; a warm argument 
upon theology took its place. 

A few weeks passed, and my holiday had come to a 
close ; my health was restored, and T had profited 
much by the change. On the last night of my visit, 
[had retired to my room, and after having finished 
my devotions, I sat down by the window, not feeling 
disposed to go to bed, and gazed out upon the land- 
scape, which appeared so beautiful in the broad light 
of the full moon. 

I sat for some time thinking, first upon one subject 
and then another—now upon my regret to leave my 
cousins, who had been so kind and hospitable to me ; 
now upon my work, to which [ was so soon to return 
—when my thoughts recalled to the old Hall, and to 
Robert Fetherstone’s remarks about it. Somehow or 
other 1t had not occupied my attention since the first 
day of my visit. I had intended going to see it by 
night, with what object 1 can hardly say; but the 
days had passed away so swiftly, and had been so 
fully occupied, that each night found me more dis- 
posed to go to bed, than to seek a nocturnal adven- 
ture. 4 

Now, however, upon this my last night at Fether- 
stone Grange, I did not feel at all tired or sleepy, and 
the beautiful moonlight suggested to me that it was 
just the time to pay a visit to the hall. I hesitated a 
little at first, before I decided, being partly afraid of 
disturbing the houschold if I went out, and partly 
ashamed of my own curiosity; hut at last I made up 
my mind to go, and putting on a thick greatcoat as 





appeared, and my intention of visiting it again. 

My cousin laughed. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘it is a fine old 
ruin, but, like most old ruins, seen better at night than 
in the daytime. ‘If you would view fair Melrose 
aright.’ Isn’t that what Scott says?” he added. 

“Nay,” I said, “I doubt moonlight adding much to 
the beauty.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Robert Fetherstone, “1 
wasn’t thinking of the beauty of the place at all ; 1 was 
considering the ghosts.” 

“Ghosts!” 1 repeated; “is the place haunted, 
then?” 

“ Robert will insist that it is,” said Mrs. etherstone. 
‘But I don’t believe a word of it; I think it is only 
village gossip.” 

“Don’t depreciate the dignity of our ghosts,” laughed 
her husband. “Village gossip! Why, you know that 
the reputation of Feherstone Hall has extended 
through the whole county. ‘There isn’t a wan, woman, 
or child within twenty miles who dare go near the place 
atter dark.” 

“ Do you believe in ghosts ?”’ asked Mrs, l’etherstone 
turnivg to me. 

Now I was strong on the subject of ghosts. We had 
several well authenticated ghosts in our branch of the 
family, whom we would not have discarded for any con- 
sideration. However, when I was thus directly appeal- 
ed to upon such a subject, I was compelled to be careful 
in my reply. 

“ Lf you mean by your question, do I believe in the 
ghosts that one reads abvut,” I said, “ who are supposed, 
for no reason at all, to drag rusty chains about houses 
at night, and to frighten peop'e to no purpose, I can’t 
say that I do.” 

“John believes firmly in his family ghosts, and in no 
others,” said my cousin, laughing. ‘‘ Go on,” he con- 
tinued ; “I know all their histories.” 








trip from home and the difficulty in leaving my chaxge, 
vanished at the same time. 


g 
ly vicar, who had suffi-| 


their mission.” 


protection against the night air, and not forgettin 
my cigar-case, I quietly opened my door. I descende 
;the stairs, and passing through the hall, with some 
little difficulty undid the fastenings of the front door, 
jand with rome misgivings as to the propriety of leav- 
jing it unlocked till my return, which I could not, 
however, avoid, I found myself in the garden, and 
after I had lighted a cigar, walked rapidly away to- 
wards the Hall. 

It was nearly as light as in the daytime, and the 
air was fresh and delightful. I felt rather like a 
school boy “shirking” out, as we used to say at Win- 
chester, ard laughed to myself, as 1 debated whether 
I should confess to my cousin that I had taken his 
hint, and inspected the ruin by moonlight. About 
ten minutes’ brisk walking brought me close to the 
back of the Hall, and climbing over a fence, I got 
into a field, and wandering round to the front, leaned 
against some iron railings, which were placed to keep 
cattle from straying into the old garden, and calmly 
prepared myself to finish my cigar and enjoy the pros- 
pect. 

And now for the first time I asked myself why I had 
come. Did I expect to see anything supernatural ? 
Did 1 believe the cld Hall was haunted? I ridiculed 
the thought to myself; no, I had simply come to see 
it as a sight to be seen, and because my cousin had 
talked and jested upon it. But as to ghosts—why, I 
flattered myself that I thought as little about them as 
did an old sheep who was grazing near me, and who 
seemed to look upon me as an intruder upon his do- 
mains. 

But whatever had been my obiect in coming, I had 
enjoyed the walk, and was really enjoying the view of 
the Hall, that I was there. I wondered at the taste 
of my uncle, as I contemplated the pile in front of 
me, in preferring to build a new house to restoring 
\the fine old mansion. I speculated, too, upon the 





“T believe this much,” I continued ; “ that God, for | possibility of preventing it falling farther into decay, 
His own wise purposes, sometimes allows the spirits of 
those who have departed this life to revisit the earth— 
not unless there is some real object in view, and that| walls of which stood apparently as firm and as solid 
then they are not allowed to do more than to execute|as when first reared by the builder. 


and half thought I would talk to my cousin about at- 
tempting, at any rate, to preserve the old chapel, the 





; I lost myself for 
alittle in picturing to myself the interior of the chapel, 


“Which means,” said Robert Fetherstone, “ that you| before the roof had fallen in and filled it with rubbish, 


ciently recovered his health to take some share in the! do believe in real ghosts, and don’t believe in sham|and marvelling what sort of services used to be held 
dutics was fortunate enough to secure the services of ones. I think I have expressed your sentiments con-| there,and what had become of the old vessels and altar 
another curate ; and I :eceived an invitation from my)cisely. Well,” he added, “ take my advice, and don’t)—whether they had been removed, or whether they 
cousin, who lived in one of the northere counties, and visit the old Hall by night, if your nerves are not tolera-| were buned under the ruins—and gazed and won- 


who had heard that I was out of health, to come and 





i bly strong.” 


dered about suci. ©:.:tcrs until my cigar came to an 
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end, and I was aroused from my reveries, by feeling | forgotten, had ceased to dwell with such vivid force 


chilly through standing so long in the night air. 

: i shall catch my death of cold,” I said to myself, 
“if I stay much longer; just one peep into the chapel, 
and then home to bed.” And I climbed the fence 
against which I had been leaning. 

I had advanced, however, but a step towards the 


in my mind, I received a long letter from Robert 
|Fetherstone. In it he stated that, when I told him 
‘what I had seen at the old Hall, he could not help be- 
jlieving me, knowing as he did the reasons which 
‘caused his grandfather to close it and allow it to fall 


jiate decay; but that he had feared to tell me so then, 


lover asking him the cause uf his absence, to which 
she received no reply. 

The story draws to its close. Poor Amy sought her 
brother and confided her grief to him, and Charles, in- 
dignant at such treatment of his darling sister, and not 
sorry for an excuse which would take him near to 
Kirby, close to which Robert Allan’s house was situ- 


Hall, when, raising my eyes, I could have been posi-|in my weak state of health. In his letter also he nar-|ated, vowed he would go over that night and sce him, 
tive that I saw a form, a shadow at any rate, pass one |rated the history, which I will briefly set forth in my|comforting his sister with the assurance that it could 
of the windows of the first floor, full upon which the|own words, only be some trifling fit of jealousy, which a word cf 
light of the moon was falling at the time. The next) The family of Robert Fetherstone, my cousin’s|explanation would remove. 
moment, there could be no mistake in the matter, for grandfather, and the last of the family who had re-| Alas, it was no trifling fit of jealousy which had 
I distinctly saw, not a shadow, but two persons—oune sided at the Hall, consisted of two sons and a daugh-|caused Robert Allan’s absence. Although Charles 
a man, the other a woman—standing inside the Hall,|ter. With the second son, John, upon whom the es-|had escaped the observation of his father, and of the 
looking out from the window. tate eventually devolved, this story has nothing to|servant especially se+ to watch him, on his nocturnal 
I drew back to the fence, and hesitated what to do.|do. Charles, the elder son, and his father, both of| flights, yet he had been seen by one other, and that 
Who could they be, and what could be their object|whom had violent tempers, used constantly to dis-}one Robert Allen himself. Riding home one eveniag 
there ? was my first thought. My next—and I con-|agree, and the young man had frequently expressed|from a Visit to aneighbor, he had taken a short cut 
fess that a cold thrill ran through me at the time—|his intention of leaving home, and going to reside}across Fetherstone Park, and had, in the distance and 
What could they be ? as I remembered that the whole | with the relations of his mother who was dead. Two|in the dim moonlight, just perceived sufficient to 
interior of the house had fallen in, and: that conse- | things, however, had hitherto detained him at home;/|satisfy himself that some one, a man, was descending 
quently these forms had nothing to stand upon, and |the one, that he was in love with a young girl in the by a rope from a window of his betrothed’s room. 
could not be mortal. neighboring town; the other, his affection for his sis-| Naturally, as has been stated, of a most jealous and 
I do not think that Iam a coward generally, but I)ter. suspicious temperament, the sight had goaded him to 
admit that I was afraid, and that my first impulse was | Amy Fetherstone, in her eighteenth year, was the madness, and had rendered him incapable of consider- 
to get away as quickly ay possible. I summoned up|influence that alone rendered the hfe at Fetherstone|ing anything but the wildest and most deadly project 
my courage, however, said a short prayer, signed my-|Hall endurable to her brother; indeed, she was not/of revenge. 
self with the cross, and, with a beating heart, stood |only her brother’s favorite, but the idol of all in and] It will be easily surmised what his project was, and 
still to watch what might happen. about the place. For her, her father, hot tempered|how he had carried it into execution. Night after 
The two forms, as I must call them, seemed engaged jand overbearing as he was to others, had never even|night he had taken up his watch outside the Hall, 
in fastening something to the window-sill; and then,|a frown; for her sake, her brother Charles, who in-| waiting for the unknown lover whom he supposed his 
after a brief pause, the male figure passed through the|herited no small portion of his father’s disposition, | betrothed had been faithless enough to receive. On 
opening, and began slowly to descend to the ground,|would submit to bear the angry and unjust words|that fatal evening, when Charles Featerstone des- 
by means of what appeared to me a rope, while the with which his father often addressed him; for her sake, | cended from his sister’s room to seek his sister’s lover 
female remained at the open window, steadying it./even her brother John, the bookworm, who, it was}and reconcile as he imagined a lovers’ quarrel, he re- 
As I stood in a sort of dream, watching them, I sud-|said, cared for nothing but his studies, would at any|ceived his death-wound from the hand of his oldest 
denly perceived a third form, which came from a side | time have sacrificed his darling pursuits to have grati-|and dearest friend. 
path in the garden from amid the thick shrubbery, |fied her lightest wish; in short, in the dull old Hall, The horrors of that night may beimagined, but not 
and advanced rapidly towards the spot. Ere a warn- she was the one bright influence which made it some- described. Robert Allen fled the country, and was 
ing cry, which despite my fears burst from my lips,|thing like a home to the three men, who, though so|never heard of again, while poor Amy received a 
could be heard, this man, or apparition, or whatever |nearly related, had yet no tastes nor habits incommon.|shock from which she never again rallied; and ina 
it was, deliberately stepped behind the form which| She was engaged to be married to Robert Allan, a|few months, just about the time when she should have 
was descending by the rope, and, just as it reached wealthy gentleman some seven or eight years her se-jentered the church a bappy bride, she was carried 
the ground, plunged a weapon into its back. nior, who, as report says, loved her dearly, and to|there to her flast resting place. 
Awake or asleep, sane or mad,I saw all this dis-|whom she also was most sincerely and fondly at-|her father closed the Hall, and went on the 
tinctly ; saw also the first man, as I must term him,r e |tached. The spring which was to see her nineteenth Continent, where he remained until his death some 
lease his hold of the rope, stagger, and then fall pros-|birthday was also to see her a bride; and there did|years afterwards; and his son John, who succeeded to 
trate forward on the gravel-path ; saw the murderer |not appear to be a single cloud to mar her happiness, | the estate, allowed it to remain the ruin his father had 
lean over his victim, and, turning the body over, |excepting the unfortunate disagreement between her|suffered it to become, and in its place had built Fether- 
gaze into the face ; saw him suddenly start back with |father and her elder brother. stone Grange. __ 
a gesture of despair and dismay, and, after a moment| One great cause of this disagreement was Charles Such was the history with which my cousin narrated 
of apparent irresolution, turn and rapidly disap—|Fetherstone’s attachment to a girl, who was certainly |to me in his letter; in the concluding paragraphs he 
pear again in the shrubbery. Al) this I beheld, not beneath him in station, and penniless; the latter cir-|told me this much more, which I will give in his own 
knowing what to think, or what to do, with a strange |cumstance his father would have easily looked over, | words: 
dazed feeling upon me, more of bewilderment than jbut he could not and would not hear of his son mar-| “As you had never heard this story of our family, I 
fear, wondering what would happen next. rying the daughter of a lawyer in a country town, |cannot possibly doubt that you have witnessed some- 
And then I perceived the female tigure also descend | who could not trace even the slightest affinity to any |thing supernatural. You could not have imagined 
the rope, and, reaching the ground, rush to the spot|of the county families. He had therefore forbidden|every detail so exactly as it occurred. I should tell 
where the form of the murdered man lay, falling on |Charles even to see her; and Charles, wishing to|you also that, upon searching through some family 
her knees by his side. For a second she seemed to avoid, if possible, an open quarrel, for some time used | papers, I perceive that the night of your visit to the 
try to speak to him, and then, suddenly rising, shriek |to walk over at night to the town, where, by the ar-| Hall was exactly the fiftieth anniversary of that ter- 
after shriek pealed from her and reechoed through the |rangement of her friends, he had frequent opportuni-|rible occurrence. On that night, fifty years before, 
old Hall with a strange weird sound, which changed |ties of meeting her. Charles Fetherstone met his death. For what pur- 
my bewilderment into absolute terror. But how| This, however, was at length discovered by the old|pose you have been permitted to see this vision, or 
shall I describe my feelings when I saw her turn to|squire, and a terrible scene ensued between father| whatever it may be termed, I cannot possibly surmise; 
me, and, apparently for the first time becoming aware |and son; a scene which terrified poor Amy t» such an|why such a scene should be apparently re-enacted is 
of jmy presence, rush towards me, still uttering ery jextent, that she would have done anything or risked | also beyond my comprehension, God’s ways are in- 
upon ery for help ? anything to have effected a reconciliation between|scrutable. Isend you a portrait of the unfortunate 
I do not know how I retained my senses sufficiently |them. 1t ended by the father swearing solemnly that} Amy, which I have had in my _ possession for long, 
long to observe her appearance, but yet I can picture |if ever he heard again that Charles had visited this|since you say that you would recognize again the face 
her now as she advanced towards me: a fair young |girl, he would never allow him to re-enter the house;|you saw that night. I shall be glad to hear from you 
girl, apparently almost a child in years, with {light |and by the son with equal fervor vowing that nothing |again, whether it is the same.” 
golden hair streaming in wild confusion all round her |should make him give her up, even if his fathershould| I looked eagerly at the portrait enclosed in his let« 
countenance, which, distraught as it seemed with |carry out his threat and disinherit him. ter; beyond a doubt it was a likeness of the girl whom 
grief and horror, I could yet perceive was most beau-| From that night, however, the squire took precau |I had seen—the same fair face, the same blue eyes, the 
tiful; with hands clasped before her as though in sup-|tions to prevent, if possible, his son’s nocturnal visits;|same golden hair, although the expressson of the 
plication—hands upon which, in the moonlight, I|he insisted upon seeing himself all the fastenings of |countenance, of course, was, vastly uulike that wild 
could see the blood from the murdered man, al-|the Hall secure, and intrusted to a servant the task of|look of horror and dismay which I shall never forget 
though she had placed them upon the fresh wound, | watching to see that Charles made no effort to leave|to my dying day, 
I can see her now as she advanced towards me, and I|the house at night. 
shall never be able to efface the picture from my| But Charles was not to be defeated; when his fa- 
memory. ther had retired to his room, and when the servant 
Not for the whole world could I have moved a/was safely ensconsed in a snug corner by the fire in 











tonal 


After her death 





Pleasures of a Sea Voyage. 





‘To a wan of middle age whose occupation: have long confined 


limb. Nearer she came, and then, her face close to|the hall, on more than one occasion Charles had, with 
inine, ner blue eyes almost springing from their soc-/the assistance of his sister, lowered himself from her 
kets as they glared upon me, she clasped my hand|window and made his way to Kirby, the town where 
with hers, and I could feel the moist warm blood |his sweetheart lived, returning in a few hours by the 
upon it, as she almost shrieked into my ear, “ For;same way, without any one in the house being aware 


God’s sake, help !” 

I remember no more; when I came to myself, 
weeks had passed. I had been missed in the morning, 
and, after a long search, had been found insensible on 
the path in front of the old Hali, It was not until I 
was fairly convalescent, after a long lingering illness, 
that I told my cousin what I had seen. He ridiculed 
it at the time, and teld me that what I described, must 
have presented itself to me in the fever from which I 
was recovering. I knew the contrary, and told him 
so, but it was useless to argue with him; and so, after 
many attempts to convince him, I desisted. 

But nearly a year afterwards, when I was once 
more busily engaged in the cares of my London par- 
ish, and when my adventure in the North, though not 





of his absence. 

Just at this time another trouble came across poor 
Amy’s path. Robert Allan, who had hitherto been 
most constant in his attendance at the Hall, and who 
lived but a few miles distant from it, for eight whole 
days had not been near her. She could not compre- 
hend it at all, nor was she conscious of having given 
him any offence. She knew that he was, however, by 
disposition jealous in the extreme, and she feared that 
she had somehow unwittingly offended him. Her hope 
that he might have been suddenly called from home 
without time to make his adieus, was dispelled upon 
inquiry from her brother; and poor Amy, after wait 

ing as long as her patience and her love would allow 
Mic, at last humbled her pride, and sent a note to her 








him to the unexhilurating atmosphere of a library, there is some« 
thing un: peakably delightful in 4 sea voyage. increasing years, 
f they bring littleelse that is agreeable with them, bring to some 
of us immunity from sea-sickness. ‘The regularity of habit on 
board a ship, the absence of dinner parties, the exchange of the 
table in the close room for the open deck under the awning, and 
the ever blowing breeze which the motion of the vessel forbids 
to sink into a calm, give vig'r to the tired system, restore the 
conscious enjoyment of elastic health, and even mock as for the 
moment with the belief that age is an illusion and that ‘ the 
wild freshn ss" of the worniny of life has not yet parsed away 
forever. Above our beads 18 the arch of the sky, around us the 
ocean, rolling free and fresh as it rolled a million years ago, and 
our spirits catch a contagion from the elements. Our step on 
the boards recovers its buoyancy. We are rocked to rest at 
night by a gentle movement which soothes us into the dreamless 


sleep of childhood, and we wake with the certainty that we are 


beyond the reach of the postman. We are shut off, as in a 
Jatholic retreat, from the worries and anxieties of the world. 
No Times upon the breakfast-table calls our thoughts to the last 
news from Spain or St. Petersburg, or the vehemently expressed 
nothings of last night's debate in larliament. Once, indeed, 


when we were crossing the Atlantic ina Cunard steamer, the 
steward entered the saloon with a pile of fresh damp sheets un-~ 
der his arm, ‘Has it come to this?” 1 said to myself. ‘* Hag 
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Yankee enterprise invaded even the ocean, and robbed us even 
-of our ten days’ respite from the leading article and the latest ‘n- 
telligence?” But the steward was bat playing pleasantly with 
the spiritual appetite of the pa sengers, He had kept back halt 
the stock which he bad brought with bim from Liverpool, and 
had preserved it, between moistened biankets; if the reality was 
beyond our reach we might stay our hunger with the im ginary 
substitute. This was the explanation of the mystery; the waste 
of waters was still anconquered, and such of us as prized our 
brief interval of tranquillity were left undisturbed. 

We are speaking at present, however, not of the stormy pas- 
sage across what the Americans cal! the herring-pond, but of the 
delicious latitudes of the the trades, where the water is sapphire 
blue, where soft airs breathe lightly on the surface, and the 
sharp jerk of the angry wave is never felt; where the flying-tisb 
spring from inder the bows on either side the ship like lines ot 
spreading fouw, where yon sleep with yout doors and windows 
wide open, a sheet the heaviest coveting which you can bear, 
and the air is sweet and cool, as in that far distant land where 
Menelaus dwells because he was the son-in-law of Zeus: 

* Where never falls or rain, or bail, or snow, 
And ever olf the sea the whispering breezes blow.” 

Here newspapers, here letters even from those who are nearest 
to us, are au inrasion into “the session of sweet sient 
thought’ which bas been snatched out of the tumult of our or- 
dinary existence. We enter the world alone, we leave it alone. 
There is always a part of our being into which those who are 
dearer to us far than our own lives are yet unable to enter. The 
solitary side of our nature demands leisure for reflection upon 
subjects on which the dash and whirl of daily business, so long 
as its vlouds rise tiick about us, forbid the intellect to fasten 
itself. ‘ ‘ P 
gaThe mind, nevertheless, cannot steady itself by its single 
strength; we require companions—but companions which in 
trude upon us only when we invite them; we require books, aud 
the choice is a serious ene, Of novels in the cabin hbrary there 
is ulways a liberal sapply. Passengers provide themselves witb 
shilling and sixpenny editions, which are strewed about the 
bevehes and hatchways, and by those whose future is still a land 
of hope and uncertainty are greedily perused. As we grow old 
however, the class of novels which we can read with interest. 
rapidly Gimimi-hes. The love agonies of the : Fredericks and 
Dorotheas cease to be absorbing, as the possibilities of such ex- 
citements for ourselves have set be ow our horizon. At the cri- 
sis of the lovers fortunes we incline to the parental v ew cf the 
situation, knowin as do, by painfal experience, the realities of 
the weekly bills and the rent day. A novel which can amuse 
us after middle life must represent such sentimen s, such ac- 
tions, aud such casualities as we encounter when we have ert 
our w ée teeth, and bave become ourselves actors iu the practical 
drama of existence, ‘The taste for romance s the first to disap- 
pear. The taste for caricature lasts longer, but eventually fol 
lows. Trath alone permamently pleases ; and works of fiction 
whics cluim a place in literature must either introduce us to 
characters and situations which we recognize as fam liar, and 
which would interest us if we fell in wi h them ourselves, or, like 
the adventures of the Knight of La Mancha, must play gruce- 
fuily aud Lumorously with the disappointed purruit of those 
high ideals which the noblest natares follow longest, and which 
never lose their f scinetion for us, even when tieir ill success is 
most ridiculuus. 

But the best company at sea are the immortals, those on whom 
the endMrance ot their works has set the seal of excellence ; 
which are read from age to age, from era to era, and prove, by 
the tenacity of their bold, their correspondence witb the human- 
ity which under all changes remain the same,—Fraser’s Maga- 
Zlue. 





Growth and Uses of the Bamboo. 








Among the noti es of the minor products of the indian forests 
the report by Mr. Batton Powell, the Inspector General of For- 
ests, slates that the general production and universal utility of 
the bamboo plants is such that their ase supersedes in many 
instances the necessity for wood. In the northern districts they 
are not common, ‘Thus, in the Punjab, only a few are found iv 
t e lower bills,as Kangra, Hasbyarpore, and Umbalia, and a 
few near Rawulpindee and tbe Salt Range. Somelare small and 
solid, and are prized for spear handles, staffs, etc.; others are 
larger and hollow. in the higher bills a small graceful species, 
said to be ** Arundinarta falcatus " found above &,00 feet. It is 
used only for the stems of pipes. In the Northwestern Provin- 
ces bamboos are found throughout the forests of Dehia Doon, 
Kumaon, Gunvaral, and Goruckpore, and form a considerable 
item of revenue, Iu Bengal they are everywhere abur- 
daut. In Sikkim they are almost as much used as in Barmah, 
buckets, water troughs, and every kivd of utensil be- 
ing made trom them. The very large ‘* Bambusa gigantea” 1s 
not found, and, indeed, it is said that no trae “ Bambuaa ” is 
found in Sikkim; all ace referred to Dendre calamu-, Schizos- 
techyum, etc. ‘The peasantry almost everywhere are dependent 
on these useful art cles for building. In many districts two- 
thirds of the houses are mere buts, consisting of a bamboo 
frame woik, thatched with grass aud filled up at the sides with 
mats made of split bamboos or of grass screens. Tu Madras 
immense quantities are floated down the various rivers on the 
western coast. “The bau.boo 18 one of the richest of these prov— 
inces. ‘he stems are ordinarily sixty feet long, and five inches 
in diameter near the root, They are generally purcbased stand- 
ing at 5r., aud small ones at 8r. per m + Millions are annu- 
ally cut inthe fields, and taken away by water in rafts, From 
their great buoyancy, they are used fo floating heavier woods, 
and piles of them are lashed to the sides of ** pattimars” going 
to Bombay, The larger ones are selected as outriggers tor ferry 
boats, or studding sail booms for small craft. In addition to 
the vast export ty sea, itis estimated that two lakbs are taken 
eastward from the Supat (alook. ‘The Malabar bamboo is small- 
er than the Burmah species. The export by land is stated to 
have affected these jungles pear the railway,line so as to threaten 
exhaustion. But of all the provinces prodacin bamboos Bur- 
mah is unrivaled. As there is no fee charged for the cutting. 
use, or export of the stems, it is impossible to give even an idea 
of the quantities cut and exported. The Burmese and Karens 
have names tor twenty-eigit varieties, from the ‘* Bambusa gi 
gantea,’’ whose buge hollow stem is often from ten to sixteeu 
inches in girth and upward, to the useless creeping bamboo that 
is found in shady dells along streams. The Barmese turn the 
bamboo to every purpose; they weave slips of it into boxes, 
mats, and baskets, floor their room with flattened pieces, 
and weave fine slips into boxes which are then lac- 
quered, and bat for their beautiful elasticity would never 
be supposed to be made of bamboo matwork aa a asia, 
The common kinds are used by all classes to hold betel 
and tobacco. 
dry bamboo, They place the half bamboo on the ground, cut a 
notch 10 t, putza litle bit of tinder under the hole of the noteb, 
and then inserting a small bar of bamboo crosswise, saw it back- 
ward and forward with great rapidity till the heat produced ig- 
nites the tinder below. 





‘Lhe Karens readily light a fire with two pieces of 


| The Burial of the Dead. 


LETTER FROM MR, F. SEYMOUR HADEN ON 


MODES OF BURIAL. 


SCIENTIFIC 





The London Times publishes a letter from Mr. F. Seymour 
H aden 1 continuation of the suggestions respecting the burial 
of the dead which he made in January last. Mr. Haden states 
the object of his letter, which occupies two columns and a half, 
to be to reduce the general reflections and statements which he 
previously made to a practical shape; to show how the thing 
that is manifestly wrong may be avoided and the thing that is 
tight done; to consider with the a tention and respect to which 
they are fally entitled the fears and objections of otbers, and to 
do what he can ‘o remove those fears and object ons. He hopes 
to be able to effect this- 


Finsrt—By such a further insistence on the competency and 
power of the earth as may satisfy those who still suppose that 
vatural burial without it must poison both it and the springs 
which bave their rise in it, 

Seconp —By such a consideration of the signs of death and of 
our means of observing and verifying them as may reassure those 
who fear the effect of any change in oar present practice of de- 
ferred interment. 

‘Tap —By such an explanation of the treatment which the 
body should receive after death, and after vacious kinds of death 
us may di pel all apprehensions of the spread of infection from 
the disuse of close coffins; and by an ccount of such a'simple 
mode of burial as [ would see take the place of oar present un- 
natural plan. 

Fourra —By sach an exposure of the abuses attending the 
management of our present cemeterics, and such observations 
on the defective state of the law in re..pect to the safe and proper 
burial of the dead as may engaye the action of Parliament and, I 
trust, bring about their amendmen‘; and, 
tivru—By such suggestions for the formation avd regulation 
of one or more new burial-places to the east of London as may 
combine facility of access with security that a yrave once occu- 
pied should not again be disturbed, till ample time bad been 
given for the compiete disappearance of its contents. 

The last two divisions of bis subject Mr. Haden leaves fora 
third letter. As to the first he endeavors to show th ¢ provision 
exists in the earth for enabling all «ecaying matter to re-enter 
the atmosphere innocuously; aud he asserts that, contrary to 
popular belief, the decaying body itself, when buried in a snf- 
ficient quantity of earth to resolve it, does not impart any im- 
purity whatever to the adjacent soil or to the other elements 
around it; and filtration through a few feet of common earth is 
sufficient to deprive the foulest water of any amount ot asimal 
or other putrid matter contained in it. Mr. Haden does uot be- 
lieve in the possibility of mistaking the signs of death, and ap- 
pends to bis letter a declara iov signed by S'r George Barrows, 
Sir William Ferguson, Sir William Guill, Sir Wilham Jenner, 
Sir James | aget and Sir ‘Thomas Watson, who stated that, ** the 
sigus of death are as certain alter a few hours suspension of the 


of burial, Mr. Hadeu makes the following suggestion: 

“As a part of the ordinary stock in trade of every turner, brush 
maker, or basket maker, will be found, nested one with u the 
other, and of every form and dimensions, the necessary covering 
or coffiu ; at every herbalists'jor florists’ its garniture. Both be- 
ing light and portable, way be delivered at the house in an hour 
or two, and the body may be at once laid in it and strewn (ex- 
cept the face and hands, which should be left exposed,) with its 
evergreen coverivg. All this may be dove by the nurses or old- 
er servants or members of the family, and no stranger need be 
admitted. There is now ample time to consider arrangements - 
for the visit of the physician or surgeon charged to verify the 
fact of death, to telegraph to frends, and to wa e final prepara- 
tions for the interment. In these, instead of passiug the inter- 
val in the fretful tedium of an enforced idleness, each member 
of the family will take a part ; the men in effecting aud comple- 
ting the out-door formalities ; the women in those gentler offi- 
ces w'out the dead, that more naturally devolve upon them. 
the gloomy room which, rendered hideous by the paraphernalia 
supplied by the undertaker, they instinctively uvoided before, 
they will now freely enter. if it be winter, fires way be lighted 
in it, light let in, and its comfort and habitability fally main- 
tained. Let as not intrude on its privacy. ‘he meu are away 
on the business of the dead—on the duties which, for that day 
and the next, devolve upon them—the women are leit; the 
mother, the wife, the daughter, the stranger, even, that is with- 
in their gates. The dead is in their keeping. Simple flowers 
and pleasant memories suggest the grateful nature of their task. 
Who that knows them will d ubt their pious «employment? The 
worrow come, and everyth pg prepsred inside and ont, the ne- 
cessary agents for the interment will enter the house tor the 
first tive and the last, + nd remove the body in a suitable car- 
riage, eilber by railway or by water, to its rsting-place outside 
the city, one of the,male representatives of ‘he tamily in every 
case vccompauying it. There will be no procession through the 
stree{s—no opport.nity tor display- vothing to elicit either the 
sympathy or the criticism of the vei hborhood | both on - uch ao 
oceasion equally out of place], but, arrived at the ceu.etery, the 
body will wait in the mortuary chapel .ttached to it those 
who are to be present at Its inter..ent. These, bav ng been in- 
formed of the dea h, will go and return as their desires, aftec- 
tion or respect for the dead impel them. ‘Lhe assembly will be 
in the chapel and at tho grave side only, where the mourners, 
men and women, [for since there is to be no public display, both 
way go], will finu tbe trellissed coffin on its bier—garnished 
and beantified by loving bands - awaiting them. Not ua word of 
our beautiful burial service will be omitted, though more may 
be said in the chapel and less a the grave side, and then all will 
be over. There will be no reunion at the house of death, The 
conventional feast will not be spread. ‘The formal readiug of 
the will will be at the office of the legal adviser of the family on 
a day appointed for the purpose, and the iuin tes of the house 
of mourning will return to it and be allowed to remain undi - 
turbed. Next day every one will ‘to his business.’ ’ 

In the case of death from conta:ious disease, Mr. Haden sug- 
gests that . he wicker basket, instead of herbs, should simply be 
tilled with ratber finely divided charcoal. Charcoal has the 
property of absorbing and retaining in the mult plicity of its 
cells a large quantity —a magazine in fact - of cxygev. Nothing 
}from witbin--no mephitic vapors, poisons, or contagia of any 
kind—can pass through those cells into the outer air without 
\ being encountered and, in chemical language, burned up by the 
joxygen within them. One thing, and but one thing, could ren- 
der the proceedings abortive, and that would be to conduct the 
operations in a closed box or coffin ; then everything would fail. 
; The porous charcoal, imprisoned and cut off from its constant 
‘supply of oxygen from witbout, would become saturated by the 
mep! i ic gases from within, and the coftin would soon become 
a- much a source of infection as if the charcoal bad not been 
placed in it at all. 











vital functions as they can be atier many days.” As to the mode j 


| . “Henri Deux” Pottery. 


It was so fate as the year 1539 that M. Andre Pottier, a Freneh 
writer on art, first anhonneed to tue world the existence of a 
singular species of pottery iow hnown as ‘* Henri I’eux"’ ware. 
He gave it as his opinion that it was the production of Floren- 
tine artists working in France. Until thus brongbt to the know- 
ledge of connoisseurs, the very existence of this exqu'site ware 
had been forgotten. It soon, however, became famous. Every 
corner of Europe was rausicked for specimens of it. Dukes, 
princes, and millionaires contended with the heads of national 
museums for the few pieces still to be found. No ware ever yet 
became s0 costly; for every hundred pounds that a rare piece of 
Sevres or Majoiica will fetch, the ** Uenri Deux’’ will bring its 
thonsand. As yet, only about filly have come to light; and of 
these fifty, more than one half have found their 
their way into tbe gallerics of our wealthier English amateurs. 
Those who see a specimen ofthis rare and precious potter for 
the first time, are apt tu be extremely disappointed. ‘hey see 
a vase, ora ewer, ora candlestick or favtastic shape, covered 
with a thin, greenish-yellow glaz:, the coloring not by any 
means brilliant, and the surface seemingly inlaid and incrusted 
with the innumerable details of a most elaborate ornameutation, 
made out in quiet browns blacks, and sad neutral tints. Noth- 
ing less striking to # casual or an ignorant observer—nothing in 
the whole range of decorative art so absolutely exquisite in de- 
sign and effect to the cultivated apprecia ion of a connoisseur in 
Renaissauce work. No soover was tle ware discovered than 
speculations beg n as to its maker, its date, aud the locality of 
its fa rication. On no single point did tae ten or twelve French 
writers on the subject come to an agreement, and a certain 
amount of an unsolved mystery still att ches to 1] these points. 
There is no so-called * potter's mark” on any of the pieces ex- 
cept one, and this solitary mack is not recognized as that of any 
known po ter. It may be tortured into a monogram, or assumed 
to be a device, at the pleasure of those who form their various 
theories on the origin of the ware. The pieces are decorated 
with the arms of French royal and noble families One piece 
ha on it the salamander surrounded by flames, the device of 
Francis [. of France, and very many of out ot the fifty bear the 
well-known monogram of Heury IL worked into the ornamenta- 
tion of the surface a circuwstance which bas given the ware its 
name. The date i+, therefure, more or iess fixed to the short 
period between 1 4' and 1560, or twenty years, As to the 
nationality of the artist, the best authorities join ia thinking he 
must have been a Frenchman, because the work 1s ess:ntially of 
the style of the somewhat distinctive French Renaissance then 
prevailing. The precise local ty of its pr duction could only bs 
somewhere in Tonraine, because a majority of the pieces can Le 
traced as coming from that province. Sach was the mystery 
which hung abvut all connected with ths carions ware; a mys- 
tery wh cb not a lite eobanced the interest taken in it, and per 
haps the est'mation in which it was held. ‘This mystery s now, 
to u great extent, cleared up. At the court of King Francis 
lived & widow lady of high birth, named Helene De Hangest. 
Her husband had been governor of the King and Grand Master 
of France, She was herself an artist, and a collection of draw- 
ings by her of considerable artistic merit 1s preserved. They «re 
portraits of the celebrities ot the period. Sbe was in favor at 
court; the King himself composed a rhymed motto to each of 
her portraits, avd some of these verses are written in his own 
band. It is established that Helena De Hangest set up a pottery 
at her Chateau of Oiron, aud that Francis ( barpentier, a potter 
was ia her employ. ‘Yo his hand, under tbe auspic:s of the 
Chatelaine of Oiron, is due the famous ware of ‘* Henri 
Veux.”—The New Quarterly Magazine. 





The Trade in Sermons in England. 





The following letter, published in the London Times of the 

21st ot May, is au evidence of the growth of the sermon rade in 

Kogland : 

**As next Sanday nearly 300 men wil take holy orders, it 

seeme a suit ble time to ask attention to the existence of a 
branch of industry seriously affecting their usefulness and re- 

spectabilay. 1 mean the sermon trade, of recent but rapid 
growth, arising in a great measure from the fcllowing causes. 

Our public schools and universities, while providing admirably 
for a liberal education in clas ics and mathematics do not, as a 
rule, sufficiently train their pupils in Engilsh composition. The 
theological colleges, with rare e ceptions, imperfectly supply the 
defect, even in that special part of their work, the preparation of 
sermons. ‘The result is that very few candidates for holy orders 
have ever written a sermon, and generally make the first at- 
tempt the day after their ordination. Then the effort is so great, 
the ability so small, the time so limited, the parish werk so ur- 
gent, that many an unhappy curate utterly breaks down and is 
driven to adopt very questionable expedients to meet the emer- 
gency. Borrowing from frieuds, copying from books, buying 
old manuscripts are tried in tarn ; till at ‘ast, in sheer despair, 
he yields to th tempting proposal in a sermon-purveyor's circa- 
lar of ‘a regular supply ot original sermons at 13s, 6d. a quar- 
ter, in strict confidence.’ He lulls conscience to sleep, preaches 
another man’s discourse as his own, and deceives any lynx-eyed 
members of his congregation whose seats command the pulpit 
by placing on bis velvet cushion, a lithographed imitatica of 
handwriting, instead of plain honest print. 

“In some cases, the fatal step once taken, the indulgeuco 
goes on for years, even in the case of some good men whose 
feeble bealth or overwork way palliate the fault, if it does not 
justly the practce. Little or no stady is required ; a quarterly 
payment secures ail that is necessary, and both parties are satis— 
ced with the compact. But, if the compunctions of conscience 
are felt, and the victim desires to be free, this aspect of affairs 
soon alters, The purveyor insists on the ‘ subscriber’ continu- 
ing in chains ; sends packet after packet in spite of the remon- 
strance, charges a guine. instead of 13. 6d. if in arrears, and 
threatens legal proceedings and exposure by letter or post-c rd 
to church-wardens if payment is)reftused. Nor are'these threats in 
vain. One of the fraternity recently summoned fifteen clergy- 
men from all parts of England to a county court, seven of whom 
paid into court, five appeared and three cases were withdrawn. 

** Now, Sir, | venture to sol cit your powerful aid. What are 
the clergy to doin suck zircumstances? { do not speak of 
those who systematically : ocourave this trade; fo they de- 
serve their fate; but I allade to such as have lithograph 
sermons thrust upon them, and who, dreading publicity, are 
terrified into paying the extortioner’s demands.” 





‘Tue number of dogs in Paris, calculated from the tax 
returns, is in round fig res 70,000, that is to say so many pay 
the duty. But !0,000 more are supposed to live in the streets 


without home or master. The compu ation as to the whole of 
the race in France has not as yet been made accurately, but an 
approximate estimate gives a to al of over a million. 
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Fire and Marine Insurance in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Iosurance Commissioner, J. M. Fors'er, of 
Penneylvania, has issued part one of the second 
anntal report of hie department, giving ab- 
Btracts from the annual statements of the fire 
Bod marine insurance companies doing bus'nese 
in that State in 1874, together with much othe 
informatica interesting to all underwriter: and 
their customers. 

BUS'NE*S IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The businers done in the S ate, during the 
year is chown by the following: 

Pennsylvania companies, 63; Risks written, 
$321. 533,99; Premiums recived, $4,302,- 
976 88, 

Companies of other States, 122; Ri ks written, 
$187. 46),461; Premiums received, §2,486,- 
930 79 

Foreign companies, 14; Ri-ks written, $73 334,- 

; Premiums received, $956 620 92. 

Total companies 199 ; Ritks written $582 357,- 
543; Premiums r cs'ved. $7,745,527 69. 

Pennsylvania companies. 63; Losses paid 
$1 698 975 21; Ratio of losses to premiums, 
39 48. 

Companies of other State-, 122 ; Losses paid 
—— 37; Ratio cf losses to premiames. 
41.63, 

Foreigu companies, 14; Lesses p»i!, $219 706 05; 
Ratio of lo-ses to premiums 29,23, 

Totals companies, 199 ; Losses paid, $2 984,- 
581 63; Ratio of losacs t> premiums. 38 53, 

A comparison of the ratios of losses to pre 
mium income shows that the home business of 
the Pennsylvania comyjanies was much mor 
profitable than their business in other States 

On busi: e 8 done in the State, the losses wer: 
39 48 of the premium income, while on the 

business in othe: States, the ratio of lo-ses to 
premiums was (},60 per cent. 

The Commissioner severely critizes the prac 
tice of tome metusl companier, which exceed 
the limits of their legal rights by doing “ cash ”’ 
bus ness, wh n they have no capi'al with which 
to secure their sulvency in th: event of thei 
losses « 3c: edit g their premium receipte, 

DiViIDEND:, 

The Commis-iover strenuously oljects to the 
practice of paying divide: ds ‘rom auything but 
actual profis aod would have the companie: 
calcu!ate (heir anearned premium liabifity at 100 
per cent, of their premiums on unexpired rirke 
instead of at 50 percent He says ** this may 
be regarded as a very ttrivg2nt rule, but it i 
the only safe one,’’ 

UnTRUSIWORTHY C_MPANIE3. 

A detailed history is given «f the Com- 
missiover’s war upon untrustworthy companie- 
during the year, and be o'ges the importance of 
real capital, for the orgavization of insurance 
companies, the psyment of stock subscription: 
in cash, and not in securities, the valuation of 
which is made by interested partics, 

TAXATION, 

Commissioner F ister ehows thit the law o! 
his State, taxing the gross premiums of other 
State compavi s imposes a burden vpon th 
Pennsylvania companies as they are * comp: led 
through the operation of retaliatory Jaws to pay 
back to the differeut States the «xcersive taxes 
which we exact fre m their companies.’’ 


a Aa +i 


an indep t reeump of paymeuts in New 
York, wheth r the governmeat adheres to its 
pledge or not, is again under discussion in that 
state. There is some doubt whether the ac! 
paseed by the legislature looking to that change 
will stand the test of the courts, but there is po 
doubt whatever that it is entirely possible fo: 
the merchants of New York, to force :e-amp- 
tion so far as their own business is concerned 

and that the rest of the country could not long 
hold out against the united capital of that city 
and state. Moreover, they would find in other 
cities ard states a majority of the business men 
ready to support and encourage them. Boston, 
we are sure, would be a hearty seconder of the 
motion, and we doubt very mucl. if Philadel- 
pbia is correctly represented by those who ad 

vance and promcte schemes of inflation. We 
have time enovgh, but none too much, for pre- 
paration. and it is to be hoped, that New York 
will at an early day put forth a programme for 
resumption that can be understcod and carried 
out —Boston Adv rtiser. 





i ctenenetiaianieaiimesianian ameter 

More Five-Twenty Bonps Cattep In. 
—The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued the following call—tne 20th—for 
the redemption of $10,000,000 Five- 
Twenty bonds of 1862. 

** By virtue of the authority given by the act 
of Congress approved July 14th, 1870, entitled 
* An act to authorize the refunding of the na- 
tional debt,’ I hereby give notice that the princi- 
pal and accrued interest, of the bonde herein below 
designated, known as Five-Twenty bonds, will 
be ptid at the Treasury of the United States in 
the city of Washington, on and after the Ist 
day of September, 1875, and that the interest on 
said bonds will cease oa that day; that is to say, 
coupon bonds known as the Fourth series, act-of 


Coal Fields in Michigan. 


DISCOVERY OF MINES ON THE RIFL® RIVER - THEIR 

VALUS TO RAILROADS AND COPPER MINERS. 

To the Editor : 

Thirty mils north of Bay City the Rifle 
River emptics ite waters into Saginaw Bay, after 
‘upping in a southeasterly direction for some 
75 miles through the counties of Ogemaw and 
3ay. It isa rapid stream, deep and pure, with 
hanks for a part of the way. Th‘s region ts 
covered with pine trees, and every year from 
ighty to one hundred million feet of pine logs 
vass between its shores in'o the extensive boomer 
‘tits mouth. This section of the State has b ep 
greatly developed during the pas. three years by 
he Jackron, Lansing and Sag naw Railroad 

which pushes its way through the north eastern 
oart cf the State, reaching the terminus at She 

»noygin, opp site Mackinaw Some time in No. 
vember last la Bennet, a former resident ot 
Mauch Chunk, Penn., while walking along the 
banks of the river, found in various places de- 
pori.s cf co:l, «md communicating the fact to 
‘essre, Culver and Sovereizn, men largely «n- 
gaged in the lumbering bosiuess bere, they at 
nce began mining in as scieutific a way. as the 
vature of the season would permit kesping al! 
oformation regarding the discovery to them- 
wlver, They s cured the title to «bout 3 090 
rcres of land, and as soon asthe snow melted 
‘way procured the servic & of several experienced 
miners, bought drilling apparatus and went t 
Oo march 13th last a vein of coal 24 ft.thick wae 
found on'y 11 feet below the surface. Under thir 
ihere were five feet of black slate, and below the 
slate a vein of coal 54 feet in thickners, The 
machinery wis then moved further down the 
stream, and 18 fect below the surfece a ve'n of 
cual 9 feet in thickness was foun’, ‘Tbe company 
‘mmediately began sinking a shoft 12 feet rquare. 
After an excavation through clay and slate th: 
vein was opened, revealing a strata of coal re- 
sembling English ciannel coal, and free from 
alpbur, Fiom tbe shaft 15 tons of coal have 
een mined, and sent as specimens to different 
varts of the State. Blacksmi bs bave used it iv 
their forges, and railroad engineers in their en- 
giner. The coal was found to burn freely aud 
to be exempt from smoke and sulphur, 

‘The discovery was considered of s0 mach im 
portance thet, at the the request of many capi- 
‘alists and business men F J. Joy, Prevident «1 
the Michigan Cential Railroad, dispatch:d on 
'bursday last a epecial train to the miner, 
About 100 business men of the Saginaw Valley 

vailed themeelves of this opportunity to inspect 
he mines. Ove ty onath y descended inte 
the mine, and with pick in band mined every 
map for bimeelf, and brought to the surface 
-pecimens of the coal. All seemed convinced 
that the discovery was of great importance, Som: 
two miles equare of territory have been ivepected 
sipce the company began rioking their ehaft, ano 
cual bas been discovered of like quality and va‘ ue 
Piof. Winchell, State Geologist, iv bis late re; or 
declares that the coal formations of th» State 
+xtend into Ogemaw Ovun’y on the north, west- 
ward to the east line of Ulare County, south to 
Livingston County, and erst to the biy shore of 
Bay County If the coal ficlds prove of gre st ex- 
tent thers will be a revolutiod io the coal traffic 
of Michigan. The Michigan Central avd Michi- 
gav Socthern Roads together with their va:ious 
tibu‘aries, now obtain their coal from Southero 
Obio and ludiana, Before many months pase 
away perbaps tbe novel sight may be &: en of cal 
trains going southward instead of northward, as 
her tofore. Michigan, which has the richest 
‘1on and copper ores in the world, may perhaps 
oe evabled to carry on smelitiug works within 
its ovn borders, A railroad will undoubtedly 
be built from the J.ckeon, Lansing, and Sagin ww 
Railroad to the ports of Tawas and Alpena, thu- 
ziving av outlet to the coal fields at these points 
on the lake as well as at Bay City for the inte- 
rior. Epwarp Huw. 
Bay City, Mich., May 15th, 18.5, 


EEL 
ConsoLipaTion OF RattRoaps.—The stockbold- 
ers of tLe Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, and the Wilmington and Reading Bail- 
road Companies, held their respective meetings 
in Philadelphia, on May 29th and on May 3lst, 
and approved of the agreement entered into by 
the directors a short time since, for merging aud 
consolidating the latter company with the fo:- 
mer. Robert Frazer of Poiladelphia was elected 
President of the new organization. 





Mierir Canpets.—Thoueands have noticed cn 
our second page, the above line at the head of a 
brief advertisement by M J Brypatt 112 Fulton 
Street, New York. It is curious to notice what 
a large business this gsutleman has built up, iv 
a business never before prosecuted. His ware. 
rooms are the rey sitories of all the carp ts which 

are cut off and made up, and not paid for by th: 


po chasers, in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. Somebody in Obio orders from a leac. 


The Finances of the State of Virginia. 


which in expres terms exclude: interest from 
the provable debt. Oo the contrary, there is the 
strongest implication in fivor of inclading it, 
The object is to ascertain the total amount of 
the ind btedness of the bankrupt at the time of 
the commencement of the proceedings and also 
the »monnt of this indebtedness owing to each 
one of the separate creditors. Accrued interest is 
as much a part of this indebtedness as the prin- 
Cipil. The provision for aiding interest to the 
value of goods wrongfully taken and converted 
as equally s'goificant, Certainly no good reason 
can be given for witholding interest jin cases 
arising apon contract and allowing it in cases of 
tort, and beciuse itis expressly given in the 
last, and no provision is made for it in the first, 
the conclusion is irresistible that it was expected 
to follow the contract as part of ‘he obligation, 

We are all, therefore, clearly of the opinion 
that accrued interest constitutes part of a debt 
provable 1giiost the estate of the bankrupt, and 
if it does it is Decessarily part of a debt which 
may be used to apbold involuntary proceedings. 

‘The judgment is affirmed, 


Messrs. Thomas Branch & Co. of Rich- 
mond have issued the following state- 
mentin regard to Virginia revenues and 
debt : 


N> careful estimate of the income to 
be derived from the revised tax 
bill has yet been made, but it cin 
hardly fall short of .........6-..++ $2,700,000 
Of this amount there will be paid io 
tax receivab'e coupuns........... 1,080000 





Net cash revenue........e0-eee2. $1,620,000 
Expenses of S’ate as estimated by Au- 
ditor..... 1,300,000 
Bares cocceiccncdecssccncecestes $820,000 
The surp'us will be applied to the sinking 
fund and any balance to paying part Or interest 
On the non-consol debt The debt statement 
corrected to April Ist, is as follows : 
Coupon c nsol bonds car- * 
tying conpous receivable 
for t X98.......+.ee00s $18,000,000 
Registered bonds conver- 
tible into the foregoing. 


Se ee eeewees oe 








New Railroad Combinations. 


2,260,000 
—— — --— $20,200,000 
Bonds funded under the emended act 
(coupon an‘ registered inconvertible) 
coupons not good for taxes 8,800,000 
West Virginia (one third) certificates 12,000,000 
U ifunded bonds, all c'aseer, inclad- 
ing all Jost and destroyed bonds.... 9,000,000 
540,000 tax-paying coupons matnre and are 
thrown on the market January Ist and July Ist. 
The Richmond Whig concludes an editorial in 
the following language: The condition of Vir- 
ginia is improv d and improving But she is 
taxed as heavily for the present as she can en- 
cure, and her crditors must bs satisfie', and 
should be gratified with the willingness she has 
shown to pay, and the prospect for an increase 
of ber available va'ues, which will sooner or la- 
ter put it in her power to pay. The troth is the 
bondhelders are getting more in interest pow on 
their bonds than the farmers are ;etting in pro- 
fits on their lands, 


The Lesvenworth (Kansas) Times of May 27th 
says: ‘Since the election of Directc rs of the Kan- 
sas Pacitic RR., there has been in progress a plan 
of consolidation by which Jay Gould will cap- 
ture a through line of rail from San Francisce 
to St. Lovis, and on to New York. The facts 
which have been a-certained, but which are as 
yet sub rosa show that the Union Pacific has to 
all intents and purposes swallowed up the Kan- 
sas Pacific and also the St. Louis, Kansas City . 
end Northern. The contract bas been drawn 
op, and but ons signature is wanted to bind the 
sale. Robert E. Carr, President of the Kausus 
Pacific, has not yst given bis assent, but will io 
a few days. Under the new combination, the 
Jay Goul: clique will control the freight, pas- 
senger, and express traffic. Mr, Morseman, of 
the Welle-Fargo Exp:ess Company, was at Kav- 
ais City one day list week, and notices were 
served on the geaeral superintendent of the ex- 
press company that snch a contract has been 

* there is no danger of an increase of taxa- made, aod that the combination will ce ntrol it. 
tion, And there is no dancer of repudiation, if} The facts are not known outside official circles, 
there is wisdom enough on the part of both the | but au anucuvcement will be made in time to 
“ funders" and “ anti-funders” to refose to] bave things working smoothly by July Ist. 
force the issue at the polls. If not, there may This new railroad eyndica'e will control the fole 
be the teginnimg of an end which none now de-| !owing line of roas: Central Pacific, Union Pa~ 
sign, aud very few desire.” citic Kansas P cific, and St. Louis, Kaneas City 
and Noriberp. Ibis goes to St. Louis, aod 
what route from that point Exst will be taken, 
is not yet ascertained .’” 





Interest on Debt Part of the Debt. 





William S'o1n, plaintiff in error, ve. John G. 
Lewis, assignee in bankruptcy of Christy Rhyne. 
{nerror to the Supreme Court of the State of 
North Carolina, 

Chief Justice Waite delivered the opinion of 
the Court in eul stance as: 

This ac ion was commenced by an assignce in 
bankruptcy in a State Cuurt to ect aside certain 
conveyances m de by the bankropt in fraud of 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS, 
\ 





14 and 16 Soutk Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
the bankrupt law as is alleged. The proceedings | 
pointed wera involuntary, and one of the de-' ~ 
fences in the action is, that the adjudication of | 
bankrupt hb ‘ ™ 
ankruptcy was voil because the record shower C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
was less than $250 and consequently the Conrt | 4*,~7* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
had no jurisdiction in the premises. ‘his de- | [. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
fense presents the only fedral question there is 
tiff in error our jurisdiction is at an end, avd we |Cheice Strawberries and Veaches. A 
ueed not look further into the record. | priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
The principal of the debt owing to the peti-/ Qrnamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
cents less than $250, but by adding the interest | ~ a : + eae Dna 
to the time of tiling the petition, the indebted- FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
ness is increased toan amount far in excess of choicest collection in the country, with 
1 yeltics, will be sent gratis to a 
The Bankrupt act (section 39) provides for an all novelties, w ee 
adjudication of involuntary bankruptcy upon the | od ph ; 
petition of one or more creditors, the aggregate | Gjarden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
to at least $250. It becomes nescessary, there- | WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
fore, to ascertaia what constitutes a debt that 
that it is limited to the principsl ofasumof| B,. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
mouey owing, while the es-ignee claims that it) anti Seed Warehouse, Piymouth, Mass. 
includes the principal an.i all accrued interest established 1842, ° 
j ! 
The Sensational Crocer! 
- . 
For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 


in baukruptcy uoder which the assignee waa ap- FE0S BOLANS PER SAREE te Advance, 
that the debt owing to the petitioning creditor 
in the ca-e. If this ic decided against the plain- | per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Honor, ae deccrited in the petitita, i ® few) Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH 
the requisite sum. 
plain address. 25 sorts of cither Flower, 
of whose debts provable under the act amouors 
may be proved. The plaintiff in error contends | TRADE, Agents Wanted. 
‘There is certainly nothing inthe Bankrupt act 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
. 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


profit, HE’S THE MAN. 
Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


Febroary 25th, 1862, dated May let, 1862, asliog dealer a fine carpet, to be cut and made and 
tollows :—§650. No. 20,301 to No 21,000, both|sent C.0.D. When it reaches bim he cannot pay 
inclusive ; $100, No. 51 601 to No 59,100, bothjthe bill. Of course the express tak:s it back. 
“foclusive ; $500, No 27 501 io No. 41.900, both] It h-s been cut for a peculiarly shaped room, and 
inclusive ; $1,000, No. 80. 651 to No. 91,500, |is no longer a salable piece ot property. It fins 
both inclusive ; total, $10 000,000." is way next day to Bendall; and at his stor, 
The calls now outstanding are: to which people flock for bargains, it i: teen ano 
14th. ......++ ++-+$15,000 000. expired May i]bought by some one whore room it just happere 








iccswvceveon<< Be gon do Juve I}io fit, at 25 or 30 per cent. under oa - his is 

JO ies cctveteuse ,00),000, expires June 1l]a great convenience to the world, and econ- 

W7th.....ee.eee6- 5,000,000, do July 2U}omical buyers avail themselves of it. Mr. Ben- T R AG MAKE NO MISTAKE, 

WB cesesecceces Homer do Ang _ 1}dall is a high-toned —— rey 7” 3 

19GB. ...ccccccece :900,000, do Auz 16jrefined, and his success has been—as it ought to P , ° 
Q0tb.........2.2, 10/000/000; do Sept 1'be—great. | Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. THE NO. is 39. 
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The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Froin Boston every ‘Tuesdays. 


Rates of P: issage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEY YORK OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Ciass, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional. 
re, at lowest rates 
ickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
rts of Kurore, at lowest rates 
rough Bills of lading given ‘for Belfast, Glasgow, 
one, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. 
For Steerage passage, at ul Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N. Y 





CHAS, G. FRANCKL YN, 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 


AGENT. 











STEAMER LVERY SATURDAY, 


From Company’s piers, 20 and.21 North River, N. Y.: 


CALIFORNIA . 
VICCORIA 


. Saturday, Juue 12, at noon. 
Saturday, June ly, at 3 P. M. 
Saturday, June 26, at noon. 
f aturday, July 3,at2 P. M, 
BOLIVIA...- «»sSaturday, July 10,at noon, 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$75 to $90, currency. 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


2 Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 


Send for circ ulars, giving further aioe ian, to Com 
pany’s otlices, 7 at Green, New Yo 
ENDERSON BROT ME 18, Agents. 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

“900 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving l’assen- 
the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi! Ice and HEADLANps. 

Tons. 
cocccees4871 CANADA..... 
y 









SPAIN......... 






EGYPT. 89 GR EEC E 
ITALY. 0 TH 
FRANCE. 576 


HOLLAND.. S47 
DENMARK........ 
One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.. soeceees$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
na Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


eeereeese 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
tin the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. Th re built in we ale tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfurding every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomvy. 


For further particulars 1% Od at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice State Boarp or Finance, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 

have been constituted a Board of Finance 

for the State, with authority to correspond 














witb the holde srs of the bonds of Arkansas. e onda saan - 
in order to agree upon some uaiform plan ‘ tives banana ere 


of consolida' iting 


and settling the just 
debts of the State 


Holders of such bonds 


will do a favor to the Board by conferring| 


with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
Mu M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 


276 | erutled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 


| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 





| INSURANCE. 





“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—F Rom PHILADELPHIA : 
ILLINO'S 









nane.c.en' eeccevcc+sccccvcccsccccccc. 0+ dUne 10 
*KENILWORTH.... .-June 17 
| PENNSYLVANIA... June 2 
| INDIANA....... ue --July 1 
*ABBOTSFORD....-+ -.-July 8 
OHTO.....00.00 o-eJuly 15 





Cr Rates of } passaze, payable i in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
re duced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ RED STAR LINE,” 


nr mines" 

From Philadelphia m New York. 
NEDERLAND..,,..June 14 | STATE “ot NE VADA.Jun.26 
VADERLAND..,...July 8; SWITZERLAND..July 20 
sailing Twice a Monrn. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Siteerage, reduced rates 
Apply to fAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
Street, New York. 


ae" Drafts ~ England and FE ertasn 


a 





INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF ‘THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BrRroéaoway Ww WY 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, January Lith, 1875. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
BTA.cccccscccecsseccceccsoce $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

610,221 £9 


to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 
‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 








$731,768 77 





" 

This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon nUuLLs 
OF VESSELS. —_—_—_— 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 

PETIOd AB ADOVE..cc-cccceccrccescccsecsees $613,795 58 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same Period... -«; 4409, 588 14 

Betare Premiums... $82,786 

rilE COMPANY HAS re Low ine ASSESS. 
Cash in Bank .eeeseeeeceeseseee $155,071 OL 

Jnited States and other stocks... .469, 200 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





$817 870 01 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 12 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.re. cccceccceccsscccccssoce 4€,018 93 








Total Assets.... srceccececsoces $1,010,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal represe: en cn anlafter TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February ne 
THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES OF THK COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
CUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 
A diveleod in Scrip of FIF CY PFR CENT. 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 








ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 
HAI 





JOEN K. MYERS, 
ll. B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. ; 
GD. M. GILLESPIE, — THEO. W, MORRIS, 
.'S. BARNES, THOS. B MERRICK, 
WM. T BLODGETT! GEORGE A, MEYER, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EX. M. EARLE GEORGE W. 8MITH, 
CHANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ». ROLEA, 


WM. HEGEM JOUN I. 
JAMES RK. TAYLOR, AMES ti . DUNHAM, 
DAM T. BRUCE, ihivi ES, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 


RICHARD: r. BRU EY, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC ~ 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 





[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND NaviGaTIon Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





fts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, S d Vice-President 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


-—OF THE - 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1674, 

For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,542,132 CC 
Por Interest..cccce oo scccess soosecsess soe S80, 70 St 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... 252,498 43 











$2,40/ ,6 0 7. 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciamms by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 





nuities .... ecssoccerecoss $51,224 09 
Pad tr Dividends, Retura 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 

cies, ani Interest on Divi- 

Gund. BO. ccccsecsescocesee 62,190 £8 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 


Paio ior Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Eves, Com nivsions....+¢... 295,508 53 


—. 


Assets. 
Ca-b in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....-cccrccseeee $60,320 7 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

terest accrued on same ... . 5,158, 67 8) 
Loans ou Polictes in force... .. 2,279,758 03 
United States and New York 





$1,251 933 56 








FRANKLIN EDSO 
STEPHEN L. MERGHANT 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 


FRANCIS PAYSON," 
JENIAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 





WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas ILaux, Secretary. 





NEW YORE 
Lvao and Indemnity Company, 
929 Droadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 
ssansacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 
Receive 1 EPOSITS subject to VIIECK AT SIGHT 
-j.ag, U. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
ILECKS on this Company pass through 





the CLEARING OUSE, 
TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


becenve 


Ky o-. RAILROADS and other corporations ard to 
view duals, 
WILLIAM Ti. FOS! ER, Pr >sident. 
AN RSW McKisS Je V, Vie Pi estend 
tiswor" Rs 

Ubaries Stanton a Ww. Rok, 
John H. Cheever, Prosper P, Shaw, 
Abe Denson, Alesaniler E Orr, 
Doorge tr. bussell, Wilham B, Ogder, 


Nitlamll, Breeden Aaron Claflin, 
fohn G. Hoyt, G H. Brown, 
William roster, Jr. Christopher Meyer, 
3. M. Van Nort, GQ. P. Lowre: 

A. MakKme 7 Wilinn H. Foster 


State Stocks....e0....+ eeeee 705,258 00 
Quarterly ani Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
“s collection and transmie- 


OD... see e ecece  - 523,000 24 
Temperees Loans on 

and Bonds (Market va'ue of 

the Securities, $301,278...... 694,°80 47 
Interest due to date, and all 

otner property........ eee ve 26,705 95 


ees-seesseseecoes $9, 69,25 48 
an. . Fy EY Policies 
in force, Carlisle 4 per cent... $7,415,083 19 


Claims by death not yet due... 249,990 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all o:her 
Piitnastenstiense-sccanee ee 


—_——— — $1,868,058 71 7 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan inv tesa comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p rticulars: 

The large excess of Assets over its = 

The sma!l Ratio of Expeases to lacom: 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown i. the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudenc* and Skill in Mauve gement. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse. and 
Dividends, 

The even and uninterrupteu success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century 

The interest sccount « xceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the busiucss of this company has been 
derived from ieinsuripg the msks of un ‘ul com 
panies 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
35 WHILL ATKEET, NN. Y¥. 


NEW YORK, January 21st, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATU MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the Jlst December, 1874, is published 
im conformity with the provi:ions of its Charter: 
Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1873, $2469 0 +3 
Premiums received from Jaauiry it to De- 
Czmber 31 t, U87beccc-cocccce-coosss.co.s+ 1,373 8'6 OF 





Total P. 





eee 
eos oe soe $112 976 99 
Amount of premiums earned aoe January j 
Ist to December 3!st, 1874. - - $1,401, 9 20 
Less return premiums........ ° 7,143 27 
Net earoed premiums .......-e00. . « $1 313,515 93 
Paid during the same; eriod : Losses, Com~ 
missions, Expenses and Re -[nsurance, less 
SALVAZES 0... cccceccrcccccoce cosresssses. 





1065, 183 *° 


"gn, 427 a 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August Ist... 220... cecereoee $20,(00 Ov 


Paid cish rebat ment to dealers .... $155,755 29 








lhe Company his the following Asse:s : 

Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $52,737 49 

United States, state, Bank and 

other Stocks.... . e.seeeeee 406,7 0 00 

Interest due on Investme its ...6. 5,963 24 

Preminm Notes wod Premiuma i 

course Of collectiONn... . se2.-0++0 163,839 89 

Re-insurance and salvages due, an 

sciip of other companies........ 38,212 00 
™ 97,662 62 

A Semi-Annual Divideng of FIVE \5) PER C&NT. wi) 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal nae 
on and after MON DAY, January 2dtb, 1875 





TRUSTEES: 
JAMES +RE®LAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AAKON L, REID, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOUN P, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROst, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WHLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

JAS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG. 
KLLWOUD WALTER, KDWARD MERRITT, 
D. GOLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 


SAMUEL 1. ITAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY Rk. KUNHARDT 
OHN S. WILLIAM 


N. L, McCREaDY. 
WILLIAM NELBON, JR., 
HAROLD DULLNER, 

JOSEPH a 


ee... wane, President 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
ice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second V lce-Presiden: 
«, J.» FSPARD, Secreta: y. 


STEEL PENS, 




















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


These ens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nvme 
Ben ONk PxN alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

vnd the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele. 
wwated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GS™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
wumbers, bg mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDLD LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Bailway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 

38, 30, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 7s a& sv, 
BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREKT. 
Nos. 2. 6, uu; 17,19, 81 & 38 BROAD STREET. 




















HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE. Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS aan 





H.Y.W 
Te RSTORES” f Asst. Seore’aries 


‘Ros. 55° and 57 EXCHANGE PLAUK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.Zand 19 WALL STREKT. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STBEET. N. Y. 








i ae 








a. 


